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T is a matter of wonder that the extensive philo- 
sophical work of Abraham Maimonides has remained 
unedited during all these years; though, of course, it 
has been known and portions here and there have 
appeared in print. Perhaps, the great work of his 
father Moses has caused scholars to turn their attention 
rather to the “Guide for the Perplexed” than to the 
son’s attempt to explain the Jewish religion from a 
philosophic point of view. 

Mr. RosENBLATT has given much attention to Arabic— 
especially to the Arabic used and written by the Jews 
in the Middle Ages. He has undertaken not only to 
edit the text of Abraham Maimonides’ work, but also 
to add to it a translation for the benefit of those who 
are unacquainted with the Arabic language. He has 
worked with much fidelity and with extreme care. 
I commend cheerfully both his text and his translation 
to all those who may be interested in the history of 
Mediaeval religious thought. 


September. 2,-1927 
RICHARD GOTTHEIL 
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To my dear parents 


who have given me my start in life and enabled me to 
study with a mind free and undisturbed by wordly cares 
I dedicate this volume the firstling of my labors 
in the field of scholarship 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS 


The object of the following pages is to render an account of a 
part of the magnum opus of the son of Maimonides of which the 
contents have not yet, except for a few brief notices of them that 
appeared in the catalogues,’ been disclosed to the scholarly world. 
Of the voluminous ; sxy5x srxp> axn> “a Comprehensive Guide for 
the Servants of God,” the one big work of Rabbi Abraham ben 
Moses ben Maimun concerning which we are definitely informed 
that it was completed during his lifetime,” only a few chapters deal- 
ing with the laws of the liturgy of the synagogue * and a chapter on 
the rules of exegesis, published in a Hebrew translation from the 
Arabic original and entitled mw-nn by sexn,* besides a few minor 
extracts quoted by various authors,’ have seen the light of day 
within modern times. The ninth division of the book, which is 
really a treatise by itself and is contained in two Bodleian manu- 
scripts together comprising 124 small quarto folios written on both 
sides, has hitherto remained unpublished although the titles of the 
chapters should have aroused some interest among students of 
Medieval Jewish Ethics. The initial chapters of this portion of the 


1 Uri J. (1787), Cat. of Oriental Mss. in the Bodleian Library nos. 335, 336. 
Neubauer A., Cat. of Hebrew Mss. in the Bodleian Library nos. 1275, 1276. 
Finn’s 5xw» ness p. 39, acc. to de Rossi. 

Ch. Michael’s ovnn asx p. 94. 

M. Steinschneider’s Die arabische Litteratur der Juden, Berlin 1902, § 159 
pp. 221—224. 

2 Letterbode III pp. 53—54. 

3 Israel-Lewy-Festschrift, Hebrew section, pp. 33—59 by S. Eppenstein. 
Cf. also the discussion in the Jahresbericht des Rabbinerseminars Berlin 1912— 
1913: Abraham Maimuni, sein Leben und seine Schriften. These are extracts 
from ms. 1274 of Neubauer’s catalogue. 

4 ssn ooo part II p. 8 ff., Vienna 1826, by J. L. Goldenberg. 

5 S. Eppenstein, Jahresbericht p. 11, 69.. 
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poaxposx Axes are for the first time offered to the public at the end 
of this volume, and it is hoped that it will be possible for us to 
publish the remainder also in the near future. Perhaps by that time 
we will have been enabled to collate with a manuscript of the one- 
time Imperial Russian Library which has been reported by Har- 
kavy® to run parallel to the last three chapters of the Bodleian 
manuscripts. 

The two manuscripts which we have examined are nos. 1275 and 
1276 in Neubauer’s Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bod- 
leian Library (nos. 335 and 336 in Uri’s list). The first consists of 
12 folios, the second of 112. In reality they belong together. The 
second is merely a continuation of the first and was copied by the 
same hand. ‘The title-page which appears at the end of the first 
manuscript has simply been bound in the wrong place and should 
be put at the beginning. The folios are of paper. They measure 
approximately 15 20cm. and each page contains 21 lines with an 
average of 9 words to a line. ‘There are thirteen chapters. ‘These 
make up the second part of the fourth section of the book, to wit 
chapters 11 to 23. The titles of these chapters are given in the title- 
page and they appear besides at the head of each chapter on a 
separate line while the number of the chapter appears on the out- 
side margin alongside the title. At the lower left-hand corner at the 
end of the last folio of the first manuscript, and so for every tenth 
folio of the second manuscript, there is a binder’s bookmark consist- 
ing of the next word following with a line above it and numeral 
letter after it. The next folio begins with the next high numeral 
letter in its upper right hand corner. The script of the manuscripts 
is the square Rabbinic Hebrew which was current in Syria in the 
13th and r4th centuries. 

The identity of the treatise is established through the title-page 
where it is said to be the ninth part of the prsxy>x Axp> sxn> com- 
posed by Abraham ben Moses ben Maimun. The authorship of 
Abraham Maimonides is proven by the numerous references to the 


6 Viz. his additions to the sth volume of Rabinowitz’s Hebrew edition of 
Graetz’s Geschichte der Juden, sw 5: owan X pp. 3 and 6. 
7 Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia under “ Manuscripts.” 
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works of Moses Maimonides as those of his father® and also to 
Rabbi Abraham Hechasid® who is oft quoted by Abraham Maimo- 
nides in his commentary on the Pentateuch.*® 

If Dr. Mann is correct in his conjecture that the scholar Abraham 
ben Hillel of Fostat*! who died in the year 1224 c.k.”” is identical 
with the friend and teacher so often mentioned by Abraham Mai- 
monides, then this part of the x5 in which he is referred to as 
deceased already ** could not have been completed before 1224. 
The whole book must have been finished before 1231, for in a letter 
written that year our author informs a correspondent that he has 
already completed his own ays pos, written in the Arabic 
language, and revised most of it.** 

The book must have been quite extensive since this part, which is 
only the second part of the fourth section according to the title- 
page, comprises no less than 124 folios and it is still to be followed 
according to the postscript by another part.’’ Altogether the work 
must have consisted of ten divisions, the division following this one 
being the last, if we are to judge by its subject “the goal,”*® 
which would form a fitting conclusion to the book. 

The manuscripts are on the whole remarkably well preserved, 
there being but few places where the text is blurred and where the 
characters are illegible. The paper is so compact and thick that the 
ink never soaked through. Only in the last folio of the second 
manuscript are the letters of the one side visible on the other. 


S WS 6127.60: fySaTOn iS. 276 wy OATH, HEI AF.) TIA ESye TAD 10, 20D.4,, 294,55 
39a 5, 65b 13, Soars, 81a15, 81bi1, 82b7, 84b 3, 92b16, 93b 4, 98a 20, 1004 20, 
103a 20, 107a11. I quote the pages as marked in the manuscripts. They are 
2a—13b and sb-—117b respectively. 

®ms... 1276p. 17b 2, 25a2On 84a 17; 91a 6, 1162 6. 

10 Eppenstein, ibid. pp. 25, 34. Cf. Hoffmann-Festschrift, Hebrew section 
Dorey E39 fe: 

11 The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine under the Fatimid Caliphs U1 p. 327 ff. 
and note. 

12 ibid. p. 328. 

ABMS: F2 7G Oe I 2; 

14 Tetterbode III p. 53. 

15 ms. 1276 p. 117b 15 ff. Sindy bux posm oe Sep ysunds po mbxendy om ys de be. 

16 ibid. p. 117b 17: 
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The age and origin of the manuscripts are difficult to determine 
with precision. There is no colophon to inform us about them. 
On the title-page one of the later owners has written in the Rab- 
binic Hebrew script peculiar to Syria *" and in the Arabic tongue that 
the book has been pawned for 20 dirhams,® but the number of 
the year from which we might have learned the terminus ad quem 
is blotted. What is certain is that the copy must be older than the 
17th century and that it was last found in Syria for the manuscripts 
were bought around 1650 by Huntington’ while he was chaplain 
in Aleppo.” However we could not go very far wrong if we put 
the date near the end of the 13th century c.z.; for the paper is in 
practically the same shape as that of manuscript no. 1274 of Neu- 
bauer’s catalogue, containing the liturgical chapters, to which we 
have referred above, which was completed in 1278, and although 
the hand is not identical the script is of the same type. The ortho- 
graphical errors, as we shall see further, also betray a Syrian origin. 
Besides there is no reason why the copy should not have been made 
in Syria since, according to the words of our author, the book had 
already in his own day been broadcasted to distant lands.” 

Our manuscripts have been almost untouched by later hands. 
There are no marginal notes. In only one place is an omission 
filled in by a later and more cursive hand *? which has also written 
a few words on the blank page following the last folio.2* All other 
insertions that appear either between the lines in smaller letters or 
in the margin, horizontally or vertically, in letters of the same size 
as those of the text must have been made by the first copyist in his 
revision. The mistakes that have remained are comparatively few 
and are for the most part slips of the hand or the eye and not due 


sf SAS Pope! eg es Bs 

18 pow yo ont pwy Noy jn. 

19 His name is written on the title-page. 

20 T have for this the personal information of Dr. Cowley, Bodleian Librarian. 
24 So Neubauer in his catalogue. Uri gives 1277 as the date. 

22 Letterbode III p. 53. 

23 ms. 1276 p. 71a11 the word jxx. 

24 axeie 7973 NpANi ASdpy mxDy doddes... od is all that is legible. 
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to misunderstanding or inacquaintance with the text. Of course 
the deviations from the classical form in matters of mode or case 
cannot be explained away in this manner. These will be discussed 
later in detail. 

The orthography of our manuscripts does not diverge much from 
the rules followed in most Judeo-arabic manuscripts in which the 
Arabic text is written in Hebrew characters. The consonants are 
represented according to the following scheme: 


1 = ween b= 9,5 
\ =8,8 5 =? S =P 
Be bod wears tee ty 
ees =e wie a98 
S=ann e=Hps e=30 
€é =) er =Pps Gt: Trnlses 
€é=fF b = s = 7 

A St Gael Mn Po b= 3 = 1 F 
See al Cea ait y Se a! 

Be a ey & =) 3 3s = 


Peculiar is the writing of the ~ of the feminine plural in a number 
of instances. In four cases it is represented by #,” in two others by A *® 
and once by n.*" Final belonging to the root is also once written 
n** and final 3 of the feminine singular is once represented by n,”* but 
that may be due to an error of audition since the word in question is 
in the construct state in which case the % is pronounced even today.*° 
Ordinarily however the <> of the feminine plural is written n°! while 
the > of the root as well as the % of the feminine singular follow the 
scheme indicated above for each letter. 


ao rmis, S275 *p. -2bi2%5: mS.05276ep.115 §D Fass 35 128i 70a 20. 


26 ms. 1276 p. 94a 19, 113b 20. 

27 ms. 1275 p. 4b 14. 

28 ibid. p. 4b 18. 

28\ms.) F276).p. 69a. 5. 

30 Leonhard Bauer, Das palastinische Arabisch, Leipzig 1910, § 77, 3. 
SP TMS. 827-50 Ps 4a 2s 


o 


Seas < Sees 


Tesdid is written either . or ¢<. The hamza sign is never written out, 
but where |,°* 5** or .¢*4 would be hamzated, those letters are retained 
and written as above indicated. 

Infinitives of tertiae infirmae verbs ending in <\ are preferably written 
with * at the end in the genitive case,*® although x does occur in the 
nominative.°® s is usually written ®” but sometimes omitted °° after + in 
the third person plural of the perfect. For the » of the third person 
masculine singular perfect of a tertiae infirmae verb * is once sub- 
stituted *” and to the 1 of the third person feminine singular imperfect 
of a tertiae 1 verb an x is added*°® several times. 

In a number of instances where the * is strengthened by teSdid a 
superfluous * is written in addition to the teSdid.44 Once the reverse 
takes place and two ‘are replaced by + with a teSdid.*? There is also a 
case where in a derived conjugation of a geminate verb the consonant 
that should be written twice is simply written once reinforced by 
teSdid.*5 

Such practices as those enumerated are common in Judeo-arabic 
manuscripts of the Middle Ages. Other peculiarities are the writing one 
time of *3 for sz “*—which is probably a phonetic spelling of the word, 
for the 7 is silent in pronunciation—, sin for 1n45—a Hebraism—, and 
‘mo for nn.*6 

Confusions of consonants are rare. The only one occurring in these 
manuscripts is the interchange of & and .»*7 which may be due to 


32 Very common. 

#3-ms. 1276 p, A43b.18. 

34 ibid. p. rora 16. 

#P°MS, “1276 - P3498 200 400 

36 ibid. 83b 6. 

SiS MSa/1275) Peco aA iee2o. 

SS sbid: p.izars. 

59 Cf. ms. 1276 p. 78a11 with p. 78ar. 

*0 Cf. ms. 1276 pp. 31b15, 32b3 with pp. 20a 10, 30a 10. 
“4 ms. 1276 p. 78b15, 81a 15, probably a Hebraism. 

*? ibid. p. 58b 16. Cf. with p. 67a 10 where it is correctly spelled. 
ibid. p. 92a 13 Sm ad for stn» od, 

a*0S. 50270. 0); 284-27, 

esis. (27 se pieioa 131 48 ibid. 

*“ ms. 1276 pp. 97b10 and 1174 3. 
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dialectic variation or to the fact that these consonants were pronounced 
alike as they are today.*® 


The texts in these manuscripts are partially vocalized, that is to 
say most words are entirely without vowel marks, some have them 
in part and some in toto except for the last letter. The rules gener- 
ally followed are those of the classical Arabic, but there are quite 
a number of deviations due to dialectic differences and copyist’s 
errors. ‘The most noteworthy dialectic variations, pointing to a 
Syrian origin, are the frequent vocalization with kesra of the first 
letter of nouns whose first two vowels should be damma*® and the 
common vocalization with kesra instead of damma of the first 
syllable of verbs in the perfect passive form.*® The classical 
vocalization, however, also occurs here. 


Another somewhat regular deviation, noted in a number of cases, is 
that verbal nouns of the seventh®’ and eighth®® forms have damma 
as their second vowel instead of kesra. This damma as well as the 
damma which replaces the fatha in the first syllable of verbal nouns like 
obyn,°> yon! and mew ® can be explained as a rendering of the xw*® 
which is audible here in the Palestino-Syrian vulgar dialect. 


Several cases of double vocalization show that the copyist was not 
always sure of himself.°? 


48 Cf. L. Bauer; p:- 3 § 2; 15.17 but especially § 5,..3b: 

*9 E. g. 11x ms. 1276 p. 8a 2, pb» ibid. 23b 12, prys ibid. 33b 10, dy ibid. 43 b 12. 
In the Syrian dialect the first vowel is practically elided and therefore close to the 
pronunciation of kesra. You say “muluk.” Cf. Bauer, § 48, 6. In the African dialects 
the first vowel is full. 

50 ms. 1275 p. 10b 21, ms. 1276 p. 64a 13. In the Syro-Palestinian dialect the 
first as well as the second vowel is kesra. E. g. wilid, “he was born.” Cf. Bauer, 
§ 85. In African dialects it is tiled. Cf. J. J. Marcel, Vocabulaire Francais- 
Arabe under “ naitre.” 

51 ms. 1276 p. 17b.17: 

52 ibid. 8b 15. 

53 ibid. 51a 12. 

54+ ibid.. 79a 13. 

55 ibid. 23a 14. 

7 Bauer, 6. 4836: 

MPR MS. T2750 py TODAS ms. 1276p. 7oa2t: 


Nunation is often indicated. Nunated fatha is usually represented 
by an x with the fatha tenwin sign above it.°* Sometimes,®® however, 
and regularly in the case of the word xix the fatha sign is omitted 
only the x remaining. The cases where there is a fatha tenwin but no 
s** are probably slips on the part of the copyist. There are also a few 
cases where fatha should not be nunated and is,® and also one in which 
neither the 8 nor the fatha tenwin are written out where they should 
have been. 

The tenwin signs for kesra and damma are not so universally written 
out. The signs used are kesra® or fatha® doubled, never damma. 
Particularly for the indication of damma there is no certainty in their 
use. Most frequently the kesra tenwin is employed where classical 
Arabic would require damma.** Less often the fatha tenwin stands 
for damma.™ In a few cases the fatha tenwin takes the place of kesra 8 
and vice versa.®’ These are very rare occurrences however. To com- 
plicate the matter a little more the copyist has used marks resembling 
the tenwin to separate words run together,” to fill up space at the end 
of a line,“ or to mark the feminine #7 or cb.78 

There are several instances in which Hebrew quotations from the 
Bible are vocalized either partly ™ or completely. The system followed 
there is the now current Tiberiad system of vocalization. 


Pa MS, 1275p. 2b 11, Ms. 4276 p.135b 9. 

°° ms. 1275 p. 13b4, title-page, which has no vocalization at all, only. 

60 ibid. p. 8b 14. 

61 ms. 1276 p. 61a5. This is an accusative of condition denoting cause. 

62 ibid. 35a 15 m3 yer no xd) nosy op wm. It is a case of wAL\ eetad ay: 

63 ibid. 61a 5 nh ym mn on. Here we have an accusative of condition de- 
noting cause. 


4 ms. 1275 p. rob 21 vn for kesra, ibid. p. 4a 5 ,~ny nd mane for damma. 


°° ms. 1276 p. 31a 12 $xsns for. kesra, ibid. 36a 18 Sinn for damma. 


66 ms. 1275 p. 4a5 pry. 67 ms. 1276 p. 36a 18 bmn. 

68 ibid. p. 31a 12 pesons. 69 ibid. p. 27a 15 sw qu. 

“9 ms. 1275 p. 3b 19, ms. 1276 p. 7a 16. 

vA ans. 1275 ip: sob 6. 

N2 WV AZ cabove pp. i. 73 ibid. 

” ms. 1275 p. 8a 3, ms. 1276 p. 8a9, 11b15, 19217, 23a 13, 39b I§, 40a 10, 
42a 2, §2bitn; §3b 13, 

75 ms. 1275 p. 9a14, 9b 16. 
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Abbreviations are on the whole not very common in these manu- 


scripts. The most common are: 
ajo 76 


standing for the tetragrammaton and 


bn” or xpn © referring to God. The latter is sometimes written out 


in full *sxpn.79 
Then there are: 


Arabic, ip *° or 5yp*! standing for 


ASuRen ee ‘ 
* 3 
xno ® z 3 


pep ® sometimes boxy ® 


De 87 

Hebrew, ee 
53789 

44 90 

yo"? or S755 9? 

Acie 


richie: 
SxnD>5x 
TSNn> 


160i tis)/ 1275 py 3aas. 77 ibid. 2a 11. 


78 ms. 1276 p. 29b 18. 


79 ibid. 27a 19, literally “Exalted be He.” 
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81 ms. 1276 p. 1064 15. 82 ibid. 40a 13. 
83 ibid. ro2a 8. 84 ms. 1275 p. 
85 ms. 1276 p. 4sb 15. 86 ms. 1275 Pp. 
87 ms. 1276 p. 83b6. sshins: 1275 “p. 
88 ibid. 13b 2. 90 ibid. 2b 5. 

91 ibid. 8a 4. ®2 ms. 1276 p. 
93 ibid. 20b ro. 94 ms. 1275 Pp. 
85 ibid. 13b 1. 96 ms. 1275 p. 
Oetnis. 1270" Pet Oa 7. eer itisy- 1275 pe 


Semsrh1276. ps Trsai6, 


standing for oxdodx sy which also 


occurs written in full ®® 
» ondodx 

a pons ess) 
he a rakes) 
> Te 

Se hala yeh 

» A MS ep 
vata 

A ees 

ne 

» TaN 

» mwondx 

> aN 


10a 4. 
10a 2. 
2b 2. 


6b 2. 
13b 2. 
13b 1. 
2b 1. 


ip 10° standing for A may 


min 101 e » oom adn 
eve Be » ONT 
SD Ua: o heey’ 
fram 104 iv >» on 
wry 108 is >» mown 


SUMMARY OF THE CONTENTS 


Although our treatise bears no special name in the manuscripts 
but is designated merely as a part of the “Comprehensive Guide 
for the Servants of God,?’* which, in the words of our author is 
supposed to be a book based on the foundations of fear and love 
of God,” yet we have entitled it “the High Ways to Perfection” 
because that phrase best describes the nature of its contents. As he 
unmistakably states time and again, our author intended in these 
chapters to outline a special course of life, a particular regimen of 
acting and thinking, which is contained in the inner. meaning and 
aim of the precepts of the Torah—going beyond the observance 
of its commandments in their exoteric sense—and which enables 
those following it to attain the highest degree of human perfection 
possible.? He begins in the first chapter by pointing out the 
differences between this special road and the mere fulfillment of 
the express requirements of the Law; but makes it quite clear that 
before a person can commence to pursue the former he must be 
perfect in the latter. Then in a second chapter he calls attention 
to what the various “high ways”—virtues we would call them— 
that make up the “ special road” have in common; namely, that they 
all have-one aim, which is to lead to “ the goal,“ perfection. The sub- 
sequent chapters take these virtues up one by one in ascending order. 


100 ms. 1275 p. rob 14. 101 ms, 1276 p. 10a 21. 
102 ibid. 31b 4. 103 ibid. 43a 2. 
104 ibid. 105b 10. 105 ibid. 62b 1. 


1 Cf. title-page. 
2 Letterbode III p. 53. 
8 Viz. infra. 


Chapter XIII deals with “ sincerity,” chapter XIV with “mercy,” 
chapter XV with “ generosity,” and chapter XVI with “ gentleness.” 
In each case the virtuous path and its opposite is explained and 
analyzed, the ways and means of bringing about the best results 
are discussed, and numerous supports and examples are cited from 
biblical and rabbinic sources and the lives of prophets and saints. 
Since these chapters which we have just now enumerated are 
published in full with a translation at the end of this volume, we 
dispense with entering into them any further and we proceed to 
give a more detailed summary of the rest of the treatise. 

The virtue treated after “gentleness” is “humility” whose 
opposite is “ pride.’ Humility, says our author, leads to the fear 
of God. He distinguishes between external and internal humility, 
and between humility with God and humility with men, none of 
which kinds is to be neglected. The aim, of course, 1s internal 
humility which is to be defined as that humbleness of spirit which 
results from measuring one’s own littleness against the perfection of 
others and from underrating oneself. Men are not equally disposed 
for humility. Some are by nature proud while others are not, and 
the ease or difficulty of attaining humility varies accordingly. In 
pursuing humility one must beware of confusing it with baseness. 
To be humble does not mean to be base but simply to lack the 
sense of pride without being base. 

By what means can a person acquire the trait humility? There 
are various disciplines at his disposal, answers our author. First 
of all there is the training afforded by the molding of one’s habits 
of life such as the avoidance of what would produce pride and the 
assumption of the external forms of humility. He who would be 
humble should shun high office, avoid luxury in dress and domicile, 
learn to bear reproach and eschew all intercourse with the haughty 
while subordinating himself to the wise and frequenting the company 
of the humble. 

Secondly there is the twofold exercise which the Bible offers. On 
the one hand the annals of the patriarchs, prophets, kings, and their 
contemporaries furnish enough examples of praiseworthy humility 


and of the ill-fated results of pride and of the lust for power and 
high position to make him who peruses them prefer humility. The 
rabbis, too, urge humility and picture the evil consequences of pride. 
On the other hand there are numerous laws the express purpose of 
which is to inculcate humility. Such are the laws pertaining to the 
treatment of strangers, the command to remember Israel’s servitude 
in Egypt, the prohibition against selling in perpetuity the land in 
Palestine, the laws pertaining to the presentation of the first fruits, 
to the confession of sins, to the separation of unclean persons from 
the sanctuary, the requests to respect one’s elders, the exclusion of 
honey and leaven from the altar, the prohibition against the 
erection of memorial pillars and the special injunction to Jewish 
kings to study the Torah. 

Finally, philosophical reflection conduces to humility. Once a 
person realizes that he is composed of two elements, matter and 
form, he will not pride himself on the physical traits which he has 
in common with the lower animals. He will also recognize that 
bodily perfection is not enduring, that excessive indulgence in the 
appetites leads to sickness, and that even wealth and power, the 
possession of which has pertinence to the personality of man rather 
than his body, are also vain and valueless goods for they breed 
only enmity and cause naught but vexation and trouble. The 
examples of the kings are the best proof thereof. However even 
in matters pertaining exclusively to his soul, such as excellence 
in knowledge, has man no right to boast, for, hindered by the 
accidents of matter which kept even the prophets from reaching 
their perfection, the average man cannot rise to very great intellec- 
tual heights in this world. The truly wise know that there is 
always more to be learnt than they already know, and so they are 
humble. And again if a man were to regard the infinitely greater 
perfection of the angels, not to speak of the perfection of the Most 
High, he would needs feel small and worthless in comparison with 
them just as the prophets did. A similar sentiment of man’s 
insignificance is acquired on contrasting the littleness of the earth 
with the vastness of the heavenly world. Nor can a man very well 
be proud of his religiosity. There is no one who can fulfill all 


the laws of the Torah all the time. Even the greatest of men were 
not free from sin. Besides there are various degrees of religiosity 
depending upon the manner in which one carries out the com- 
mandments. A person must therefore always remember that there 
are others who stand higher in religiosity than he and that by 
priding himself on his religiosity he forfeits it. 

The different kinds of humility have been noted before. Of these 
internal humility and humility before God are compulsory for all 
men under all circumstances, whereas external humility and humility 
with men must sometimes be put aside by certain people. That is 
to say private individuals who hold no public office must assume 
even these last two kinds of humility. They must be externally 
humble by living modestly—which does not mean however that 
they must debase themselves by being untidy—and they must be 
humble with men—which does not imply that they should be sub- 
servient to the boors. Leaders of men, too, whose subordinates, as 
for example the disciples of the prophets, generally follow their 
example, must be thoroughly humble. Rulers of mixed crowds, 
however, like kings and judges, are compelled, in order to maintain 
their dignity and in order to cast their fear upon the governed, to 
abandon the external marks of humility. But it is difficult to remain 
truly humble under such conditions. Hence it is advisable to avoid 
if possible all high positions. Where, however, the welfare of 
religion necessitates the contrary course, the person in question 
should try to maintain his internal humility through prayer, study 
and charitable deeds, and he should put on the external forms of 
humility whenever he can shun the multitude. The chapter con- 
cludes with a eulogy of humility. 

Chapter XVIII deals with the subject of “ faith,” one of the 
basic principles of the Torah, which is mentioned repeatedly in the 
Bible and underlies quite a number of the laws of the Torah. The 
essence of faith consists in the belief that God is the creator, provider 
and maintainer of the world and that all happenings, general or 
particular, finally revert to Him and are subject to His will. He 
who possess true faith relies in all matters on God and not on the 
ordinary expedients devised by man. 


Men may be divided into three distinct classes with respect to 
their faith. First of all there are the prophets who trust even to 
miracles that transcend the bounds of the laws of nature. Take 
the cases of Abraham, David, Jonathan and Elijah for example. 
This kind of faith must, however, be supported by a divine revela- 
tion or prophetic foreknowledge. Otherwise, when the expected 
miracle does not take place, either because the person relying on 
it is not qualified or because he has received no assurance thereof 
from God, there results a desecration of God’s name; and such 
unwarranted faith is just as punishable as lack of faith where faith 
is obligatory, as we can learn from the experiences of the generation 
of the wilderness. 

The second class is the oft-blamed class of the unbelievers, the 
exact opposite of the first, who depend entirely on human expedients 
in all things and not at all on God. ‘To them belong those who, 
like the Greek philosophers, believe in the necessity of natural law 
and deny God’s providence in particulars, as well as others who 
are quite close to them, who, though they profess belief in God, 
with their lips, yet inwardly rely solely on human effort. Their 
sin consists not so much in depending on human beings as in 
turning away from God. 

The third kind of faith is that which is incumbent upon all those 
who profess allegiance to the Torah. They must believe that all 
the ordinary natural happenings are subject to the will of God, 
whose providence extends to all, and that by His wish they follow 
their regular course or are diverted therefrom. For this reason, then, 
although it is necessary for him to make use of the ordinary human 
expedients, a person must believe that they are effective only 
because of God’s help and he must rely on God’s goodness. Yet the 
recognition of the insignificance of human effort does not justify 
man in sitting idle and expecting to earn his livelihood through 
miracles. Such luck has been vouchsafed only to a chosen few who 
deserved it, while even the greatest saints, as we know from the 
Bible and the Talmud, had to toil for their living. Foolish idleness 
of this kind only leads to poverty, causes the credulous to be 
ridiculed when their expectation does not materialize and thus 


confirms the wicked in their worldliness. It is not to be deduced 
herefrom however that a man must spend all his energies on 
mundane things. Let him only make such exertions as are necessary 
to satisfy his needs, while relying on God’s bounty, and let him 
devote most of his time to the study and the observance of the 


Torah. 


In order that one’s faith be not illusory one must bear in mind 
that this world has been created on the principle of cause and 
effect and that all causes finally go back and are subject to the will 
of God. On this subject of cause and effect there exist three 
different points of view. One is that of the ignorant who lead 
a thoughtless life like the animals—never reflecting about the causes 
of things. Another is that of the naturalist scientists, like the 
Greek philosophers, who believe in the operation of cause and effect 
and regard God as the first cause but deny His ability to change 
natural law, His knowledge of particulars and His personal 
providence. The third is the Jewish point of view. By this, our 
author says, he does not mean the view of the ignorant Jews who 
never reflect beyond the immediate causes of things, nor the view 
of those who boast of being the elite of Israel and deny the 
existence of intermediary causes maintaining that God is the direct 
agent of all happenings—a belief that brings only derision upon 
them from the part of men of reason. He refers rather to the 
belief of the learned who understand the Torah correctly, who 
admit the existence of natural causes, but at the same time know 
from the miracles recounted in Scripture that the operation of these 
causes is dependent entirely upon the will of God. They also avow 
God’s knowledge of particulars and His providence over all in- 
dividuals. These professors of the Torah rely in all matters on 
God although they know that things usually follow their natural 
course. 


The objects of faith fall broadly speaking into ten classes accord- 
ing to the nature of the end in view. These ends may be the 
prevention of serious or insignificant evils, the acquisition of 
indispensable utilities, of utilities that are close to being indispen- 
sable, or of dispensable utilities. The motive in each case may be 
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either religious or secular. The prerequisite of faith is obedience 
of God and of His Law. Faith to attain some religious end 
always stands higher than that which has a secular motive and the 
highest kind of faith is the expectation to attain that which is 
necessary for the benefit of religion. 


In order to escape such serious evils as dangerous sickness or 
fatal accidents it is necessary to trust to God and strengthen this 
trust by means of prayer while making use of the means prepared 
by God for avoiding them, as the Torah teaches us. Where such 
expedients cannot possibly be resorted to, God remains the only 
resource. But of course sin may often preclude His help. The 
danger of deadly enemies whose motive is worldly, if they be 
non-Jews, is to be opposed by armed resistance or by cunning where 
the power to resist by force of arms is lacking. Such efforts must 
be made in addition to trusting in God’s help. Jewish enemies of 
this class should not be treated in this manner. If however their 
aim be to injure religion, then, even though they be Jews, so long 
as there is no hope that they will ever repent, they must be destroyed 
like gentile enemies, and, if the power to destroy them by force be 
lacking, cunning should be used against them, God’s help be invoked 
against them and God must be relied upon to punish them. The 
truly pious person who trusts entirely to God is never affected by 
harm. And yet, although God does occasionally cause miracles to 
happen that rescue men from certain peril, no one is permitted to 
throw himself into unnecessary danger. Not even the prophets 
were allowed to do that. When it happens that a man has risked 
his life wantonly and has still been saved, his merits are diminished 
on that account. Finally, when religion is jeopardized by such 
causes as religious persecution, the only means that can be used to 
counteract that danger besides trust in God are prayer and flight. 
When there is no other way out one must even give up life to 
sanctify the name of God. 


As far as insignificant evils, such as the annoyance occasioned 
by the bites of insects, are concerned, only prophets and saints have 
a right to expect to have them removed by divine grace. On the 
part of other human beings such an expectation is accounted as 


impudence. But of course the relative seriousness of the evil varies 
according to the condition of the person involved. With reference 
to religion at all events even slight injuries to it are accounted as 
serious danger by the pious. 

In order to acquire the necessities of life a person must make the 
ordinary exertions, but only in the faith that all real sustenance 
comes from God. Such a faith is necessary, for, even though all 
creatures are assured of their livelihood, man may forfeit it or be 
compelled to toil very hard for it because of lack of faith. It had 
also to be specially commended by Scripture because genuine spon- 
taneous faith in God is rare. Many men trust in God out of com- 
pulsion, because He is their last hope, when they have been reduced 
to conditions of poverty or weakness. Most human beings will 
voluntarily profess faith in Him only with their lips but they do 
not acquiesce thereto in their hearts. Finally, in a way even 
unreasoning animals may be said to rely on God for ultimately He 
is the cause of their maintenance. The strength of a person’s faith 
in God that he will obtain his necessities of life is usually pro- 
portionate to the uncertainty of the returns from his occupation and 
the extent of his direct dependence on God’s bounty. Farming, 
hunting and cattle breeding are thus dependent. 

By utilities that are very near to being indispensables are meant 
the non-essentials that are required for the support and comfort of 
the family and the non-necessities to which one has become so 
habituated as to be unable to get along without them. Their 
urgency varies according to the person and his position. To obtain 
them men should make the ordinary exertions necessary, but trust 
to God’s help for their success. 

The securing of luxuries should never be made the object of faith, 
for disappointment is the usual consequence. Luxuries were for- 
bidden even to kings. If the patriarchs acquired great wealth, it 
was because they needed it to maintain their religion and to attract 
followers. Besides they received it from God without asking for it. 
The virtuous should never entertain a desire for luxuries so that they 
should not have to rely on God in order to obtain them, for to 
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expect to obtain them is like expecting to obtain something which 
is displeasing to God. 

There are various degrees in faith, which is defined as the heart’s 
dependence on God for the averting of an evil or the attainment 
of a benefit, just as there are degrees in lack of faith. The two 
stages of the latter are: 1. despairing of God’s help, 2. relying 
exclusively on man, not on God. ‘The stages of faith are four: 
1. hope to obtain one’s desires from God because of God’s mercy 
coupled with the fear that on account of sins committed this mercy 
might be hidden, 2. the preceding coupled with the seeking of God 
with heart and tongue, 3. certainty in obtaining one’s desires coupled 
with calmness because of that certainty. (Such faith, called nna, 
is possible only for those who have received a prophetic intimation 
of the forthcoming event and it is not required of all Jews. The 
certainty is due not to the person’s reliance on his own merit but 
to his trust in God’s goodness. Yet all Jews must have faith in 
what God promised through His prophets, wherefore all must believe 
in the coming of the redemption however tardy it be. This stage 
of faith must be preceded by the first two.) 4. resignation to the 
will of God, acceptance of his decrees irrespective of the con- 
sequences. The last is the highest of all the degrees of faith. All 
the four stages of faith may be termed nn; they are all praise- 
worthy and are repeatedly alluded to in the Bible. 

“Contentedness,” being satisfied with the worldly goods one pos- 
sesses, is the subject of chapter XIX. Possession of the quality of 
contentedness, our author declares, bespeaks inappetence for mundane 
pleasures, which only lead to all manner of sins, and of covetousness, 
which is forbidden by the Torah, to which a predilection for such 
pleasures conduces. The essence of contentedness consists in desir- 
ing of the goods of this world only what 1s indispensable and the 
training for it is comprised in habituating oneself to necessities of 
life and avoiding whatever is not necessary. Without the quality: 
of contentedness, which is true wealth, man is never satisfied with 
what he possesses of material goods, while with it he is, 


Contentedness forms the basis of abstinence and is the aim of 
numerous ordinances of the Torah such as those concerning the 
qualifications of judges and the treatment of the rebellious son. 

The evil results of lack of contentedness are that the discontented 
person in his effort to acquire wealth neglects the study of Torah, 
that he often employs illegal means to gain his ends when he finds 
no other way, and that, when he has acquired wealth, in his 
eagerness to enjoy it he abandons the study of Torah and the 
performance of other commandments by either openly renouncing 
them or carrying them out perfunctorily. 

It is well known that prophets led a life of abstinence and 
contentedness. On this account they had to subsist on gifts which 
God chanced to come their way. However they accepted only 
small presents and these only from those who were worthy of being 
honored by having their offering accepted. 

Chapter XX deals with “abstinence.” The discussion of the 
subject proper is preceded by a lengthy introduction wherein the 
importance for him who pursues these high ways to perfection of 
this element of the ascetic life, i.e. the renunciation of worldly 
goods, is demonstrated. The mundane world, so our author 
declares, is a partition between man and his heavenly master. This 
statement is to be understood as follows. Man is made up of two 
elements, soul and body. By virtue of the first of these two 
elements, the lifegiving intelligent principle in him, man is connected 
with God; by means of the other he is connected with the world, 
and the strength of one tie denotes the weakness of the other. Now 
that man who has an intense desire for the pleasures of this world 
will devote his entire life to the acquisition of wealth. If he ever 
succeeds in getting what he wanted he is either consumed with 
worries about the safe-keeping of his acquisitions or he has to rack 
his brains constantly thinking how he could spend his wealth and 
replace it again. The older he grows the more foolish he becomes; 
the connection of his soul with its heavenly source becomes weaker; 
and when life ceases, the soul is in great travail, having on the one 
hand no access to the perfection of the world to come to which the 


only means of approach is perfection in this world for which it has 
ys 


not trained itself, and being barred on the other hand from returning 
to this world. Thus it is seen how being engrossed in worldly 
occupations hinder a person from attaining true perfection. The 
logical conclusion is to assume abstinence which would have the 
opposite effect. The abstinent person is free from worldly cares, 
works only hard enough to secure the few bare necessities of life, 
and can devote all the rest of his time to occupations that will bring 
him near to God. The patriarchs, prophets and saints chose callings 
that gave them such leisure. The Torah itself prescribes various 
exercises which would train men to be abstinent. The command to 
Israel utterly to destroy the conquered Canaanite cities betrays such 
an aim on the part of the Bible. Furthermore the very fact that 
indulgence in worldly pleasures is found coupled with idolatry 
proves that abstinence therefrom denotes a closer connection with 


God. 


True abstinence is that of the heart, i. e. the heart’s renunciation 
of this world, its preoccupation with God and its avoidance of any 
distracting influences. When abstinence is thus intrenched a person 
may be called abstinent even though he lives amidst luxury. That 
would apply in cases where a man has obtained his wealth by 
inheritance, or where, like the patriarchs, he has been richly rewarded 
by God although he has made no more than the ordinary exertions 
necessary for acquiring the necessities of life. The wealth of the 
patriarchs did not necessarily negate their being abstinent as little 
as the condition of any beggar or hermit affirms it, for who knows 
whether in their hearts the latter do not grieve over the worldly 
goods which they are lacking. 

The training for such true abstinence consists in man’s combating 
within himself his nature which is impregnated with a love for the 
things of this world. This is carried out by the recognition that 
the attainment of mundane pleasures is not the purpose of the human 
in man. The delights of the senses are something that man has in 
common with the lower animals and the coarser they are the more 
abhorred are they by people of intelligence. The pleasures derived 
from beautiful clothes and a beautiful home too, although these are 
restricted to man alone, are only imaginary, for when he is by himself 


man does not enjoy them. Not even the joy of ruling others adds 
anything to the perfection of man’s personality and the pleasure of 
it subsides in privacy. All these delights, Solomon says, are vain. 


These philosophical reflections, however, sound as they must 
appear to the intelligent person, do not suffice for most men, for 
habits, as strong as natural instinct, prevent them from abandoning 
the things of this world. For this reason the followers of the 
prophets felt themselves compelled at the beginning of their careers, 
in addition to the theoretical considerations, to take up resolute 
ascetic habits in order to train themselves for abstinence. The 
prophets, of course, did not need this discipline, for mundane 
pleasures were entirely indifferent to them. Certain incidents in 
their lives, by the way, as well as the commandment to afflict the 
soul on the Day of Atonement show very clearly how favorably 
abstinence is looked upon by God. At all events the overcoming of 
the worldly habits that have been mentioned cannot take place all 
at once but must be carried out gradually and according to the 
temper of each person. Otherwise the resulting abstinence will not 
endure long. Care must be exercised in the reduction of one’s food. 
He who abstains by fasting must look out that it does not make 
him sick, nor must he gorge himself with food before the fast and 
think of it during the fast. The external physical practices should 
be accompanied by internal spiritual ones such as contemplation 
of the truths, reading of the Bible and the stories of saints, prayer 
and divine service. The latter will lighten the burden of the former 
and reveal the lights of God’s wisdom, while the former will 
help to make the abstinent person genuinely sincere in his abstinence. 
During training it is necessary to beware of natural accidents, like 
changes of temperament, which affect the mind producing in it false 
ideas of the truth. One must also guard against religious errors 
such as imagining that one is perfect. The regimen prescribed for 
abstinence with regard to food applies equally to matter of dress, 
sexual relations and dwelling. 

A greater obstacle encountered in the training for abstinence than 
contrary habits is the burden of dependents. The cases vary of 
course. Governors of large communities, for instance, generally 


have no time to devote to the external practices for abstinence and 
their minds are too much taken up with cares that they should be able 
to occupy themselves with the internal, mental practices. Only 
David and his compeers, on account of their previous training and 
divine grace, were able to remain true to abstinence when they 
became rulers. Others however fare differently, which is another 
reason why, unless the cause of religion would be jeopardized, ruling 
positions should be avoided. As for heads of families they would 
do well to decrease the number of their dependents down to those 
whom they are legally bound to support. The latter comprising 
wife, children and decrepit parents present a great problem. One 
might endeavor to train them to be abstinent and leave the rest to 
God. The best thing however is to become abstinent before marry- 
ing and begetting children which distract from religious occupations. 
That is what the patriarchs, prophets and sages did. Some of the 
prophets and sages did not marry at all and Elisha ridded himself 
of all dependents. 

How can one know whether one has attained true inner 
abstinence? ‘The test, our author answers, is not the time spent in 
practice or the amount of effort expended but whether one has 
become indifferent to the goods of this world. By this criterion 
Jacob and Elisha were truly abstinent. The former’s grief at the 
loss of Joseph was not grief over something mundane but grief over 
the departure from him of the grace of God which took place at 
that time. 


Abstinence offers as its fruits both religious and mundane ad- 
vantages. On the one hand it keeps man away from things pro- 
hibited to which by nature he would be attracted, it facilitates the 
carrying out of commandments involving expense and time, it 
conduces to fear of God, sincerity of worship and aids a person on 
the way to perfection. On the other hand it rids man of anxiety 
and worry and saves him from enmity, since he has nothing for 
which to be envied, and this peacefulness fully compensates him for 
the worldly pleasures he has lost. 

If all this be so, why, then, did the Torah promise Israel mundane 
prosperity as a reward for obedience and the opposite for dis- 


obedience? There are many reasons. First of all most men have by 
nature a propensity for this world. Secondly if the whole people 
of Israel were abstinent, not enough physical work would be done 
to insure its maintenance. ‘Thirdly the privations and misery pre- 
dicted as a punishment of sin are not all beneficial for they would 
take away even the bare necessities of life with which even the 
abstinent cannot dispense. Fourthly the abstinent themselves can 
practice their virtue only because there are those who provide the 
simple food and dress which they require. Furthermore if the whole 
nation consisted of celibates it would in a short time die out com- 
pletely. Finally the mundane rewards might be viewed as stimu- 
lants to further obedience not as ends in themselves. So then 
worldly prosperity causes no harm to the religious group but makes 
it possible for the elite to practice abstinence and serve God. 


The blessing of Isaac does not invalidate the aforementioned con- 
clusions about abstinence either. The reason why Isaac requested 
choice food in order to be able to deliver the blessing was because 
he had to put his body in good shape so that the powers of his 
soul might function properly and his soul be in fit state to receive 
the prophetic emanation through which alone, as both Jacob and 
Esau understood, the blessing can ensue. For similar reasons the 
prophets employed music as a stimulus for their prophesying. As 
for the mundane rewards promised to Jacob in this blessing, they 
were intended only as a means toward the spiritual excellence he 
was to attain. Esau, however, was blessed with worldly prosperity 
only. 

The command that the high-priest wear costly garments does not 
clash with the ideal of abstinence either. He had to put them on 
in order to impress the common people with his importance. The 
best proof that this is so is that when he was alone with God his 
garb was to be of the simplest kind. , 

The annals of saints show us how most of them were kept by God 
in needy circumstances so as not to be distracted from their per- 
fection by wealth. If the patriarchs, kings and a number of great 
teachers were granted worldly prosperity in spite of their internal 
abstinence, it was because others benefited from their wealth and 


because their being rich did not interfere with their abstinence. 
But of course the real reason for these discriminations only God 
knows. 

Chapter XXI speaks of the warfare that man must wage against 
his bodily self. Like the preceding chapter it begins with a somewhat 
lengthy introduction in which the need for this warfare is explained. 
Man’s soul, so it says, which is derived from the heavenly world, 
is constantly in danger of being cut off from its source and of being 
prevented from attaining its own peculiar perfection, which is 
brought about by intellectual pursuits, because of its intimacy with 
and its concern for the welfare of its substratum, the body. With 
this body the soul becomes connected at birth. By nature it cares 
more for the wellbeing of the body than for its own growth, and 
although, when he is in his best senses, man realizes the importance 
of perfecting himself spiritually, his nature gets the best of his in- 
tellect and draws him away to sensual pleasures. That is the reason 
why this nature must be combated and why reason must be put in 
control of the passions, and doing that is known as warring against 
the bodily self. Such a war must be carried on in various domains 
of human activity, in eating, drinking, sexual relations, dress, dwell- 
ing, speech and the employment of the senses. It takes a long time 
till the soul is trained to long for its own perfection and to despise 
the pleasures of the body. 7 


The fulfillment of various commandments of the Torah prac- 
tically constitutes a war against the bodily self such as we have 
described above. ‘They are, to be more specific, the prohibitions of 
certain kinds of food and sexual relations, of theft, fraud and 
covetousness, the laws regarding the gifts to be given to the priest- 
hood and the poor, the regulations concerning vows, the laws of the 
Sabbath and the holidays, and the injunction against vindictiveness 
and hatred. However the carrying out of these laws is obligatory 
to all Jews. The special way of warring against the self, which is 
the way of the pious, consists in their self-discipline for contented- 
ness, abstinence and humility. The degrees of abstinence and con- 
tentedness in matters of food and sexual relations, in shunning the 
multitude and keeping away from contamination are many, and the 


examples set by the prophets and saints herein are well known. 
The journey along this special way of warring against the self, as 
we learn from the ways of the disciples of the prophets and the 
generation of the wilderness, can be carried out only gradually and 
requires the guidance of an experienced teacher. When these two 
conditions are not fulfilled one is apt to go astray and be led to the 
very opposite of what was intended. 

Chapter XXII treats of the duty, oft mentioned in the Torah, of 
employing the human faculties to serve their noble ends. These 
faculties or activities of man fall into five general divisions cor- 
responding to the nutritive, sensitive, imaginative, appetitive and 
rational parts of the soul. They are carried on by the organs of 
the body and powers supplied from the heart, the seat of the soul. 
So long as it is connected with the body the soul has no independent 
activity although in certain functions, such as thinking, its activity 
is more evident than that of the body, whereas in others, such as 
walking, it seems almost to be absent. It is the soul which has to do 
with willing and impelling, whereas the functions of the body are 
to come in contact with objects and to move about. Not in all 
activities do will and impulse play a part. Certain acts of nutrition 
and reproduction are entirely involuntary while, on the other hand, 
the movement of muscles is voluntary. What is meant by employ- 
ing the human faculties to serve their noble ends is that the will, 
the impulse, the soul’s longing and the heart’s love be employed 
for that for which God intended them. 

In the matter of nutrition, where only the acts of eating and 
drinking are voluntary, the aforementioned duty can be fulfilled 
by man’s restricting his food and drink to what is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of his body and the welfare of his 
soul, by fasting only enough to render the soul fit to receive divine 
inspiration but not so much as to become sick, and by training 
himself herein by degrees not doing it suddenly. 

As for the five senses the sense of sight should be used for the 
perusal of holy books and books of useful secular sciences, that lead 
one to the comprehension of perfection, and for the contemplation 
of the creatures of God whereby one realizes His greatness. It 
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should also be used for the perception of what man requires for his 
livelihood and for the avoidance of dangers but not in order to 
look at unnecessary, still less forbidden, things. ‘The sense of hear- 
ing is to be employed in listening to the reading and in connection 
with the study of holy books as well as listening to sermons, but not 
in hearing lovesongs, idle talk or whatever else arouses the evil in- 
clination and distracts man from occupying himself with his per- 
fection. The sense of smell does not directly enter into the pursuit 
of perfection. Hence it should be employed only for necessities 
such as curing diseases of the brain. ‘Taste has no direct 
pertinence to perfection either and should therefore be made use of 
only for what is necessary and useful; it should not be employed 
for mere enjoyment. The sense of touch also belongs to this cate- 
gory. It applies in dress and the pleasures of sex. As regards the 
first, saints are opposed to wearing anything that is ornate or ex- 
pensive, and as far as the sex instincts are concerned, which, on 
account of the eye’s love of beauty, are very powerful, the Torah 
wants to reduce the indulgence in them to the measure necessary 
for the propagation of the species and the prevention of mishaps 
due to restraining nature. Solomon and the sages discountenance 
even excessive indulgence in permissible sex pleasures. The more 
refined the pleasures of these enumerated senses are the more human 
are they and the less ashamed are men to exercise them in public. 
The most animal-like of all are the pleasures of the sense of touch 
under which cohabitation is included. More delicate than those of 
touch are the pleasures of taste, and the pleasures of smell are still 
less repulsive. These three senses conduce only indirectly to per- 
fection. They help perfect man’s soul by equalizing, when used in 
the quantity required by nature, the temper of the body upon which 
the state of the soul depends. They aid man also in becoming per- 
fect in his obedience of the Torah first, because of the connection of 
certain commandments with eating and drinking, smelling and the 
functions of sex, and secondly because when the body is sound the 
soul is better able to serve God and occupy itself with the perfec- 
tions of the Torah. Sight and hearing are the most human of all 
senses. It is difficult to determine which of the two is superior 


in rank. Our author believes sight is. Both these senses play a 
part in religious and scientific studies. Furthermore the greatest 
of men enjoy pretty scenes, and music puts the heart into the 
mood for divine service. But of course making use of sight and 
hearing to excite the evil inclination would be employing that 
which is noble for base ends. For sight and hearing are ser- 
vants of the mind. When they are absent the intellect becomes 
comfused. Hence it is sinful to use them for purposes other than 
intellectual. 


The impulsive faculties are to be employed in movements and 
acts that have a religious object, such as destroying those who deny 
God, or in necessary mundane tasks, such as getting dangerous 
animals out of the way; but they should be restrained from all 
other kinds of action, like punishing Israelites that annoy one in 
one’s secular affairs. In the same way they are to be used in the 
furtherance of good qualities and to be withdrawn from bad ones. 
Whenever an impulse to do something arises a person must ask 
himself what its purpose is and carry it out or check it accordingly. 
The impulse to speak must also be controlled. On the impulses, it 
must finally be noted, are dependent also the use of the senses and 
the execution of voluntary acts. 


The power of imagination should be exercised, at the time Sh 
man is at leisure from both practical as well as theoretical religious 
duties, in filling his mind with images that will arouse in him a 
love for things religious and inspire him with zeal for divine service. 
Such images would be, for example, those of the temple, the con- 
dition of the Jews in the wilderness or their experiences which are 
related in the books of the prophets. To visualize all this in ima- 
gination is almost as good as having seen it and better than having 
heard of it only. Hence it is also proper to picture to oneself the 
assemblies of the sages. Again one must refrain from entertaining 
images that would lead to sin, eschew as much as possible the 
imagination of things neutral and forbear from silly phantasies. To 
fritter away the imagination on the last—named is as wrong as 
misusing it for what is neither necessary for one’s worldly needs nor 
beneficial for religion. For imagination, i.e. the presence of sense 
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percepts in the mind after their disappearance from the eye, is of 
two kinds: one is that of natural or artificial objects already exist- 
ing, the other is the construction in the mind of new forms from 
parts given. The latter of these two kinds of imagination must be 
employed only in necessary mundane operations such as the planning 
of one’s dwelling or the shaping of one’s working implements or for 
religious purposes. To use it for neutral ends such as decorative 
designs the pious consider as forbidden, while the imagination of 
impossibilities is simply symptomatic of a disease of the brain that 
leads to the destruction of the intellect which alone keeps up the 
mundane world and religion. 


The reason is to be employed for obeying and serving God and 
for being present before Him, but not for any other purpose if it 
is not something necessary. The pious find it difficult to use it 
even for their secular needs, and, as for employing it for non- 
necessities, they regard it as forbidden. For the reason is the 
noblest part of the soul. It is the image of God in man where- 
by alone he can grasp what is knowable of God’s existence and 
greatness. The senses or the imagination could not be used in this 
capacity, for only physical objects can be sensed or imagined, and to 
use them thus would mean inclining towards an anthropomorphic 
conception of God. They might however be employed in con- 
templating God’s creatures in order to infer therefrom His greatness. 
The impulses again are to be used in fearing and loving God, in 
diverting the sense organs to obey God and his Torah, and in hating 
the sinners. But it is reason only which can adduce proofs of the 
greatness of God and that of his spiritual creatures. By means of 
it man thinks and reflects and acquires knowledge, which acquisition 
should be carried out according to the rules of science and the Torah 
and be guided by truth. With respect to things worldly the reason 
should be utilized only for necessities. With respect to religion it 
should be employed to its advantage and be withheld from what 
would be harmful to it. The reason is also to be used directly for 
the “highest end” which is the knowledge of God. 


When all the faculties and activities of man are employed as 
stated in this chapter man’s goal in this world has been reached. 


The last of the high ways leading to “the goal” whereby the 
prophets are supposed to have attained their perfection is solitude 
which is treated in chapter XXIII. There are two kinds of solitude, 
external and internal, the former conducing to the latter which 1s 
itself the last rung in the ladder to “the goal.” By internal solitude 
is meant the complete liberation of the heart and the mind from 
everything but God and their being filled with and edified by Him. 
Such a state is brought about by the non-employment of the senses, 
by directing the impulses toward God alone, by having the reason 
occupy itself with Him only and making the imagination aid the 
reason through the contemplation of the greatness of God’s creatures. 
The prophets used music to stimulate their impulses to serve 
God and to clear their inner being of everything but God. Besides 
this they took up external solitude because that conduces to internal 
solitude. 

By external solitude is meant shunning the multitude in order to 
escape their faults and be free from their conversation and inter- 
course which distract one from meditating about God and the angels. 
There is a complete kind of external solitude, such as retirement to 
the desert or the mountains, and an incomplete kind such as seclud- 
ing oneself in a house. It may last either for a while only or for a 
long time, but it can’t be life-long. Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, the generation of the wilderness, Elijah, Elisha, Balaam and 
other prophets practiced complete external solitude in deserts for 
various lengths of time and attained their perfection in that way. 
Seclusion in houses or places of worship was a habit first adopted 
by Jacob. Joshua, Samuel, Elijah and Elisha are also known to 
have followed it. Aaron, his sons and the high priests were ordered 
by God to remain in the temple for certain periods of time and even 
the iniquitous Doeg was an interne in the sanctuary. David secluded 
himself in the Temple in order to attain internal solitude and would 
not even be bothered by government affairs. He interrupted his 
seclusion only when the welfare of religion required it. The sons 
of Korah longed to tarry in the Temple because the external 
solitude provided in it led to internal solitude the end of which 


is “the goal.” The temple in Jerusalem did not suffer from the 
deficiencies of the synagogues of the Diaspora. 

Solitude produces charismatic effects. An example are the mira- 
cular powers developed by Rabbi Simon ben Jochai and his son 
during their long sojourn in the wilderness. In order to be able to 
live in solitude and to attain such powers the prophets and saints 
engaged in occupations that would permit that, such as farming and 
sheepraising. Night-vigils are good for the practice of solitude and 
the Sufis are used to withdraw to dark places. Internal solitude has 
for its end “the goal.” 

The treatise concludes with a few general observations by the 
author regarding all these high ways to perfection. The first is 
that all these high ways are related to one another and that in order 
to achieve any degree of excellence one must have gone through the 
whole range or most of the range of any particular high way. The 
second is that these high ways are all of different ranks and that 
the lower are indispensable to the higher. ‘The third is that the 
whole course cannot be pursued without a competent director. The 
prophets all had their preceptors. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE BOOK 


This in brief forms the contents of the 124 folios comprising the 
two Oxford manuscripts which we have had the opportunity to 
examine. It has been noted above that other portions of the “Com- 
prehensive Guide for Worshippers” have already been published. 
The greater part of the work, however, is no longer extant, and 
regarding the general nature of its contents we have only a few 
references in the existing manuscripts, publications and quotations 
from Abraham Maimonides to inform us. From these we learn 
that the main purpose of the first three sections of the book was to 
present the letter of the law as it was to be complied with by every 
Jew* in contrast to the special course to be pursued by the pious, 
which the fourth section describes.2 The treatment of the subject 


1 ms. 1275 p. 2b11 ff. 
2 ibid. 2b 21 ff. 


matter was also different, being according to the commandments * 
and not according to the virtues to which they lead.* The latter, 
when they are mentioned at all, are brought in incidentally to the 
mx as their end or their inner purpose.’ 

The sections of the book were divided into preambles, chapters 
and appendices. ‘The introduction consisted of seven preambles.’ 
In the first of these there was interpreted among other things 
verse 10 of Isaiah chapter L.7 In the second preamble there was 
a lengthy discussion of the abuses that had crept into the ritual of 
the synagogue in diaspora lands in the course of the times, par- 
ticularly in the matter of bowing.’ The fourth preamble contained 
an explanation of the prohibition against imitating the laws of the 
gentiles. The fifth included a treatment of the question as to 
whether for the sake of the truth it is proper to provoke a quarrel 
disturbing the peace, i.e. the question ofnynw awd npibmis.° The sixth 
contained a general analysis of ritual ceremonies and their clas- 
sification as acts expressly forbidden by the rabbis, acts expressly 
enjoined by them and indifferent acts.” 

The contents of the chapters of the first section of the book 
probably corresponded to those of the yt 70 of the npinn + of 
Moses Maimonides, for, judging from Abraham’s quotations from 
them, there were enumerated there the conditions of the study of 
the Torah—of which abstinence is one,’?—the qualifications required 
of a teacher of the Torah, like gentleness, for example,** which 1s 
illustrated by an anecdote regarding Hillel’s good temper,’* and 

3 ibid. 5a 12 ff. 

« ibid. saat cand 216. 

5 ibid. 2b 19 ff. 

6 Viz. ms. 1274 p. 41b. 
7 Vigze mis: 1276 P. 1164 6. 
8 Viz. ms. 1274 p. 58a 10. 

9 Viz. ibid. p. 41b. (Cf. also the extract in the Lewy-Festschrift, p. 45 of the 
Hebrew section, beginning y-uss2 pbpm js px.) 

10 Viz. ibid. p. 56b rr. 

11 Viz. ibid. p. 56b 19 ff. 

12 Viz. ms. 1276 p. 66a 21 ff. 


13 Viz. ibid. rob 4 ff. 
14 Viz. ibid. 7b 4 ff. 


humility.* Finally it is stated there that the cause of the sin of 
cursing elders is anger.*® 

Of the second section the second part ™ consisting of 14 chapters, 
from 24 to 37, is preserved in manuscript no. 1274 of the Hebrew 
manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Of these chapters chapters 24 
and 25 treat of the laws pertaining to the fundamental prayer," 
chapter 26 of public prayer,*® 27 of the qualifications of the pre- 
centor,”’ 28 of the blessing of the priests,? 29 of the grace after 
meals,*” 30 of other benedictions,?* 31 of the phylacteries,** 32 of 
the Mezuzah,” 33 of the fringes,?* 34 of circumcision,” 35 of 
oaths,** 36 of vows,” and 37 of the duty of telling the truth and 
the prohibition against lying.*® This section of the book contained 
also a chapter on the fast-day in which the conditions of fasting were 
set forth ** and one on child-bearing, in which the attitude of the 
Torah with reference to that was stated.” 

The third section of the book was partly devoted to the etiquette 
of friendship in which among other things the duty of reproving 
a friend in order to dispel the grudge that is borne against him was 
mentioned.** The prohibition of hatred and vindictiveness where 
secular interests are concerned and the permissibility of such emo- 
tions in matters of heaven was also treated there.** Furthermore 
the obligation of supporting the poor, in connection with which the 
virtue of mercy was analyzed, was dealt with.** Finally in one of 
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82 Viz. ibid. 99a 2. 
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34 Viz. ibid. 11b 5. 
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the chapters of this section it is explained how Jacob, by means of 
the sticks, obtained the wages out of which Laban had cheated 
him.*° 

The fourth section of the book again begins with preambles. The 
author names specifically only the second * and the third.** In all 
the citations from these preambles of the fourth section abstinence 
is the subject.*” The second contained an account of the laws God 
provided whereby to train men for abstinence *® and of the method 
of gradual habituation inherent in these laws.** In the third is 
explained how abstinence is the purpose and aim of a number of 
commandments.” 

To the ten chapters of the first part of the fourth section 
preceding the thirteen of the second part that make up our manu- 
scripts not a single definite reference is made. It is perhaps here 
that we must assign the chapter on the lives of the patriarchs, which 
our author mentions, in which the behavior of Joseph is also dwelt 
upon,** his gentleness,** his forgiving character,** his mercifulness 
toward his brethren ** and also his domineering spirit, which last 
was the cause for the abbreviation of his life.’ It was probably 
in this chapter that Abraham Maimonides explained in what way 
the patriarchs fulfilled all the commandments of the Torah.* 

Other citations from sections of the book preceding the fourth 
that cannot be exactly located are, first of all, one in which it is 
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stated that the poor-laws, the commandments regarding the gifts 
to the priests and the Levites, kindness to the Levites and strangers, 
and the liberal dismissal of the Hebrew slave, the law concerning 
the release of the soil and of debts on the Sabbatical year and the 
law of the jubilee are a discipline toward abstinence; *® secondly, 
a reference to the censure of anger and to the harm and the sins to 
which it leads,®°° anger being also the cause of the sin of cursing 
God*'—this quotation is no doubt from the first section of the 
book where the subject of anger was treated—; ** thirdly, a mention 
of the arrogant conduct of contemporary Jewish leaders during 
prayer and divine service, said to have been fully discussed in some 
of the chapters of the first and second section of the book **—here 
we must probably also look for his criticism of the desecration of 
prayer and the disturbance of the reading of the Torah by joking, 
fighting about the presidency of the congregation and suchlike 
frivolities which was so common in the synagogues of the Jews of 
the Diaspora—;** fourthly, chapters on the Sabbath and the 
holidays; °° fifthly, a chapter on devotion in prayer.”° 

The division following our own, called the third part of the 
fourth section’ and forming the tenth division, since ours is the 
ninth,®* dealt with “the goal,” ®® the end aimed for by those who 
journey on the high ways to perfection.*” It is evidently to this 
division that our author has reference when he says that at the end 
of the section he will show how in speaking of the reward promised 
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in the world to come the Torah alluded to the religious beatitude 
in this world which leads to bliss in the next,*! and that prophetic 
perfection is the highest kind of perfection possible for man in this 
world.*? Here also the comment of the sages on Isaiah 57, 15; 
which Abraham promised to make known to his readers, was pro- 
bably cited.* 

In addition to these references there is a manuscript comprising 
thirty folios which was discovered by Harkavy in the one-time 
Imperial Russian Library. It contains chapters 1. on the laws of 
buying, selling and the bestowal of gifts, 2. on the guarding of 
property, 3. on the prohibition of stealing, robbery and the like, 
and 4. on the prohibition of blood-shed, the care of the soul and 
the body and the like.** 

Another fragment from the s*xa> the subject matter of which is 
not included in our manuscripts is contained in manuscript no. 2752 
of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library. Its contents 
are unknown to us except that it commences with a discourse on 
the principles of the Torah. It consists of 11 folios.* 


LANGUAGE AND STYLE OF THE TREATISE 


Such is the magnum opus of Abraham Maimonides. He does not 
show himself therein to be the great stylist that his father was, nor 
the concise dialectician who never writes a word too much or too 
little. Very often, particularly in the chapters following those 
published at the end of this volume, he becomes verbose, heaps 
example upon example, and says the same thing over and over 
again.t It is true that he anticipates this repetition partly and 
explains it as being due to the fact that the disciplines for the 
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various virtues are common? property, that the fulfillment of one 
commandment of the Torah may conduce to several virtues* and 
that indeed certain commandments have more than one aim‘ or 
reason.” Yet this explanation does not account for all the 
redundancies. 


Another deficiency of Abraham Maimonides in this book is his 
proneness to digress from the subject in order to comment on certain 
verses in the Bible.* When this is done in order to answer some 
objection to his theories which these verses present, such digressions 
are of course quite in place.*. This would, however, not apply to 
the interruption of the context by the exegesis of the whole chapter 
in which a verse is found when that chapter has no direct bearing 
on the point at issue. The author himself notes such an incongruency 
on his part at one occassion.’ In addition to this the same verses 
are interpreted in several different ways.° 


Aside from these drawbacks the portion of the book which we 
have examined is very readable. What it lacks in scientific precision 
it makes up in warmth of tone and in popular style. The reader 
is usually addressed in the second person. The illustrations, drawn 
from the Bible, the Talmud and contemporary life in rich profusion, 
appear at times mechanical and unpicturesque. Yet they are always 
to the point. The language is generally simple and direct and free 
from rhetorical bombast. A glance at the summary given above 
will show that the author, despite his verbosity, followed a definite 
plan guided by strictly logical considerations and that he always 
comes back to his point. Usually he defines and delineates the 
particular virtue, analyzes man’s disposition for it, proves the need 


2 Cf. ms. 1275 p. 6b2, ms. 1276 p. 8b4. 
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for acquiring that virtue, and then he shows how he can train 
himself for it and in what way he must do so. Throughout there 
is displayed a fine insight into human nature and a healthy 
psychology. 

The vocabulary and grammar of the treatise are those of a 
refined type of Judeo-arabic of the 13th century. On the whole 
the classical forms and syntactical arrangements are observed. Yet 
vulgarisms are also not infrequent. It is difficult to determine to 
whom these are to be attributed, whether to the author or to the 
copyist. They are: 


1. the interchange of the indicative and subjunctive forms in the third 
person masculine plural imperfect,*® 


2. the occasional occurrence of the imperfect indicative form in place 
of the jussive after ~), which can be noted in the spelling of 1p 
verbs, !! 


3. the frequent lapse from the nominative to the accusative forms in 
the dual and masculine plural of participles and nouns.” 


It is to be remembered that the regular classical forms also occur 
in the above-named cases. Other peculiarities noted are: 


1. the occurrence of an active participle masculine plural in the abstract 
where it should have been in the construct state,?* 


2. the substitution one time of the conjunctive pronoun .,* for -*,"* 


3. the prefixing three times of the preposition to the imperfect of 
verbs just as in modern vulgar Arabic, this taking place each time in 
relative clauses,!® 


40 For the subjunctive in place of the indicative cf. ms. 1275 p. 7a §, ms. 1276 
p. 23b17. For the indicative in place of the subjunctive cf. ms. 1276 p. 51a 18, 
111b 7. 

11 ms. 1276 p. 59b6. The regular form is observed in ms. 1276 p. 17b 8. 

12 For the dual cf. ms. 1276 p. 73b 20, for the plural ibid. 31b6 and 38b 14. 
The regular form of the dual occurs in ms. 1275 p. 7a 6. 

13 ms. 1276 p. 60a 6. 

14 ibid. 91a 21. 

45 ibid. 31b9, 31b10, 68b19. Cf. Bauer § 22. 
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4. the invariable use of the particle 5\ after 42 ¥, instead of S| or SI 5, 
to introduce the following clause,’® with the meaning of “except 
tharers' 


5. the use of 5 after 3) to introduce a causal clause,!® the commonness 
of which in Judeo-arabic texts and its analogy to the late Hebrew 
1 Swim has been pointed out by Baneth.?® 


The peculiarities of vocabulary, aside from the fact that the lexicon 
is Judeo-arabic, may be divided into three classes: 


1. words which in the form and meaning that they have in this book 
are found only in vulgar Arabic, to wit: 


645 = fail, be powerless ?° 
“i7 = marriage?! 
a4:n = confusion ”? 


2. words of which the forms they have in the book are not found in 
the lexica and dictionaries though their roots are, to wit: 


4 


verbs: “SA V = cut oneself off, free oneself,2° from "45 
“85% IV = bring about, finally lead to, decree,*! cf, “tnx 
swxi5 III = clinging to, attaching oneself to,2° from Si5 


from ‘m5 


16 ibid. 8b 4, 54a 2, 56a10, 80b16, 1ozb 10. 

17 Viz. for such a possible meaning of w Reckendorf, Die syntaktischen Ver- 
hiltnisse des Arabischen p. 750. — Note: It is hardly likely that the 1 here is an 
orthographic error for 3, firstly because that error is never made in this 
manuscript and secondly because the w occurs so regularly. 
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*1 ms. 1276 p. 86b10. Cf. also Belot. 
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verbal nouns: yswA II = legislation,” from yw 
apsxué IIL = similarity,”* from 7% 
pxinsy VII = calamity,” from $38 
4354  V = notarikon,®® from “5 
353 I = reprehension, blame,** cf. 4SAIx 


other expressions involving nouns: 


pa4xése = those corresponding to them, those who resemble 
them,*? cf. 15 
payoxs = incidentally,** indirectly 
#345 = very,” cf. S585x> 


snens mae eee 
adjectives:  *5ai = general,*° from adi = all 
sh = pertaining to worship, ritual,°® from 73h = 
worship, cult 


_ words the roots or meanings of which as they occur in the book are 
not given in the lexica or dictionaries, to wit: 


verbs: af I= praise, exhort to,>" opposite of n4 = blame 

bs Il — transfer, accord,®* parallel with jis = to delegate 

695 II = adorn,*® parallel with 173 = adorn 

“45. I = accept the traditional belief of,*° contrasted with 
“pv = to know 

‘indy VIII = be forced to* 


cs ° ° ° S 
nouns: mai = a material of which horse-bridles are made *? 
Ce . ° q 
s4w =a kind of Alexandrian cloth*® 
yn = a field ** 
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89 ms. 1276 p. 72b7. 40 ibid. 44a 20. 

41 ibid. 47a 19. 42 ibid. 59a 14. 
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ABRAHAM MAIMONIDES AND HIS AGE 


From a consideration of the externals of the book let us now 
turn to its author and study his character as it is reflected in it. For 
brevity’s sake we shall pass over most of the details of his life 
which may be found collected in Eppenstein’s biography of Abra- 
ham Maimonides.'’ Here we wish to note only that he was born 
in the year 1186 c.E. and died in 1237,” that he was instructed by 
his father ® and early showed ability so that the latter could speak 
of him with pride,* that in 1205, at the age of 19, he succeeded his 
father in the Negiduth,” the then highest Jewish office in Egypt, 
the holder of which represented all the Jews in the government, 
served as their legal authority and judge in conformity with their 
laws, watched over the contracting of marriages and the pronounc- 
ing of the ban, saw to it that they turned in the proper direction 
in prayer, and was the one to whom Mohammedans would turn 
in seeking protection against the Jews, being, in short, to the Jews 
what the patriarch was to the Christians.° Like most Negidim 
Abraham was court physician and a very busy one at that.’ His 
specialty must have been dietetics to judge from the preponderance 
of his medical references.* At his death he left two sons, one by 
the name of David, a boy of 15, who suceeded him as Nagid and 
head of the ms'y;° another by the name of Obadiah born in 1228.2 


1 Cf. Jahresbericht des Rabbinerseminars Berlin 1912—1913. 
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3 pnaas mois Lyck 1859, ed. Goldberg. 
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And now let us see what we can learn about his life and character 
from that part of the A’xp> which we have examined. 


Already his communication to a friend regarding this work, in 
which he states that he “has built it on the foundations of fear and 
love of God,”’!! makes us anticipate the pious tone and the 
reverential spirit in which the whole book is written and presents 
to us a man imbued with the deepest religiosity. The religiosity of 
Abraham Maimonides is apparent on nearly every page of his 
treatise. Right at the beginning we are struck with his insistence 
on the punctilious observance of every commandment of the Torah, 
the fulfillment of which he looks upon as a debt pure and simple” 
and as the sine qua non, the indispensable prerequisite for those 
who would pursue the path leading to “the goal.”"* ‘The favorite 
themes on which he loves to dilate are fear, love, service of God** 
and trust in Him,?® which he considers as the aims of religion, and 
it is to this end that he enjoins prayer and worship,’® the visiting 
of synagogues and houses of study *’ and the contemplation of God’s 
wondrous creations.‘® Religion is to his mind the matter of chief 
importance in human life and should be man’s foremost occupation.” 
For its sake man must work?° and fight;** he may, nay he must, 
sacrifice his gentleness *? and his humility.?? What conduces to the 
welfare of religion, even though it be something with which man 
can very well dispense, has priority over his secular necessities,”* 
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while the least disturbance of the religious life is paramount to 
great harm.” 

The most delectable feature of Abraham Maimonides’ religio- 
ethical system is its inwardness, in which respect it may be com- 
pared with the Duties of the Hearts of Bachyah ibn Pakuda whom 
he quotes only once by name.?* Like the latter?’ he constantly 
stresses the need of inner religiosity which is the aim and object of 
the external disciplines.** It is for inner humility ?° and inner 
trust in God *® for which he who would reach “the goal” must 
strive, and inner pride*™ and distrust *? that he must shun most. 
So also true abstinence ** and solitude ** are not those of the body 
but they consist in the sentiment of the heart. 

Another dominant trait of Abraham Maimonides’ character which 
is as much noticeable in his work as his piety and his spirituality is 
his sober rationalism, his passion for and esteem of knowledge and 
intellect. He himself was a man of wide learning and broad sym- 
pathies. Like his distinguished father he had probably acquired all 
the sciences of the day. His work shows that aside from having a 
thorough acquaintance with all the branches of the Jewish literature 
of the period he was well at home in philosophy,** medicine,” 
biology,®’ chemistry,** astronomy,*? music,*® history,‘t grammar,” 
25 ibid. 53a 12 ff. 

26 -Niz. infra: po. 54. 

27 Cf. the introduction to the book. 

28. ms. 1276 p. 28b'14fl., 76a 7, 1074 17 ft. 
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31 ibid. 8a19 ff., 76a 13. 
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belles lettres *® and the literature of the Sufis.** The natural sciences 
were regarded by him, just as by his father and other Jewish 
rationalistic philosophers beginning with Saadyah,*’ as the hand- 
maids of religion, which are helpful,** nay indispensable, for the 
understanding of the Torah and must be studied together with the 
science of the laws of the Torah in order that human perfection 
may be attained.*7 It is intellect that sustains the world and 
religion.*® It is by study, by learning, by developing the mind that 
man strengthens the connection between his soul and the spiritual 
world.*® It is reason which causes man to control his passions °° and 
conquer his lower animal self,*! and without it he is like a raging 
beast.*? It is philosophical reflection that convinces man of the 
greatness of God*®* and the necessity of occupying himself with 
perfecting his soul.** The highest stage that man can reach is to 
know God.®> Abraham Maimonides despises the ignoramus and the 
fool ** just as he reveres the intelligent man and the scholar.” An 
yaxn ay cannot be pious.** Even the non-Jewish Greek philosophers 
were, because of their knowledge of the natural sciences and meta- 
physics, superior °° to the narrow-minded Jewish scholars who do 
not acknowledge the existence of natural law—something which is 
attested to by ordinary common sense. The fact that not all men 
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can be intelligent and learned ** does not cause Abraham Maimonides 
to mitigate his severity toward the ignoramus. He is a thorough- 
going intellectual aristocrat who does not spare the feelings of the 
boors. He despises the crowd.” 

Abraham Maimonides’ attitude towards religion was deeply im- 
pregnated with rationalism. He has no use for superstitions such as 
the belief in the efficacy of talismans.°* Men, he says, must not 
throw themselves into unnecessary dangers and expect to be saved 
by some miracle ** and when they are in straits they must make 
every possible effort to extricate themselves therefrom and not sit 
idle awaiting God’s rescue. The imagination of such impossible 
monstrosities as camels flying in the air, iron ships plying on the 
sea, jinn, ghailan, phoenixes and centaurs, which were current in 
the literature of the time and firmly fixed in the popular fancy, 
he rejects as a mere hallucination of the brain that borders on in- 
sanity.°° As we shall see later on Abraham maintains this rationa- 
listic standpoint even in his exegesis of the Bible and in opinions that 
his reason dictates to him he is, as Eppenstein has pointed out al- 
ready,*’ quite independent and bold. He is not even afraid some- 
times to contradict a rabbinic nw1 where he feels that his inter- 
pretation is more correct, and his excuse for deviating from the 
rabbinic exegesis is that a verse may be explained in several different 
ways.” Yet on the other hand he is always modest enough to bear 
in mind the limitations of his human intellect and many a state- 
ment of his regarding subjects wherein he cannot be too sure of 
himself is qualified by such expressions as “according to the best of 
our understanding,” “as my limited mind shows me.” “° 
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Both these distinguishing traits of his character his sincere piety 
and his extreme rationalism which he had inherited from his father, 
must have caused him no small measure of mental suffering in the 
decadent and strife-torn period in which he lived when the con- 
flict about his father’s philosophic views was first breaking out in 
full vigor. He calls out with bitterness against the lack of de- 
corum in the synagogues, against the disturbance of the services by 
continual quarrels about the presidency, by joking and general 
levity of mind,’? and declaims against the unbecoming haughty 
demeanor of the leading officers in prayer and worship." Places 
where such outrages are perpetrated, he says, are the ones to which 
the prophet referred as being intolerable in the sight of God.™ 

Other characteristics of the Jews of his age with which Abraham 
Maimonides finds fault are their dry externalism and their love of 
luxury. He bewails the fact that the asceticism of the prophets has 
passed from Israel and that others have taken it up."* He condemns 
those of his coreligionists who perform their prayers perfunctorily,” 
who fast only because it is a duty, gorging themselves with food 
before the fast and thinking about food while they fast, and thus 
entirely miss the purpose of the fast which is to raise the soul to a 
higher spiritual level.” 

We have an echo of the struggle about the Guide, of the war 
between blind faith and reason among Jews which continued for 
about 200 years after Moses Maimonides’ death** in Abraham’s 
reference to the Jewish scholars who regard themselves as the elite 
and yet deny what ordinary common sense demonstrates, the 
existence of natural law, believing that everything that occurs in 
this world is directly brought about by God without any inter- 
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mediary causes intervening." Such an attitude not only appears to 
him as the height of folly but also touches his national pride. It 
hurts him to see the best men of Israel become the laughing stock of 
scientists and philosophers for holding such naive views. This to 
his mind is a desecration of the name of God.°° 

Certain incidental remarks of Abraham Maimonides in his sxez, 
though often vague and indefinite, still throw a little light on the 
conditions prevailing in his day among both Jews and gentiles. 
They allude to the precarious condition of the Jews in Diaspora 
lands where they are continually subject to the tyranny of kings * 
to escape whose wrath cunning and flight are their only resources 
outside of hope for the protection of God.*? They speak of the 
power still wielded by the exilarch, by the heads of the academies, 
Jewish judges and officers of the law to compel those under their 
jurisdiction to obedience and to mete out punishment to trans- 
gressors of the law.*® They tell about preachers who by their ser- 
mons attract the people to the Torah.** They also testify that the 
Sabbath and the Passover festival are still universally observed by 
Jews.** We read furthermore of the love of pleasure and the indul- 
gence which is known to have characterized the reign of the Ayu- 
bides °° who were then in power, of castles the floors of which were 
of marble, the ceilings of which were inlaid with gold *’ and whose 
walls and doors were adorned with various decorations and figures,** 
of richly bridled horses and mules,®® of the raiment of brocade,” 
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silk," fine linen,®? squirrel fur °? and Alexandrian sherb®* that was 
worn by the rich and the woolen jackets°*’ and the simple garb of 
coarse linen °* or cotton ®’ with which the poor clad themselves, of 
the choice meats and rich foods ** that were devoured at expensive 
banquets,®® and the wine that was sipped,’ and the love songs that 
were sung?” exciting the sexual instincts. Not even perfumes are 
left out of account. We learn about the common use of musk, 
ambra, narcissus and rose.’°? An interesting contrast of high and 
low standards that is presented is that between the poor aristocrat 
who would rather starve than walk by foot and of the wealthy 
pedlar who carries loads on his shoulder through the streets and is 
not ashamed.1° The paragons of the luxuriousness and the epi- 
cureanism of the age are the kings; and the fact that they give 
themselves up to their appetites causes them to contract all sorts of 
maladies. Their power and wealth bring them nothing but enemies 
and most of them meet a violent death at the hands of assassins or 
on the fields of battle during the wars in which they are constantly 
engaged.1°* The rulers of the time are not actuated by considera- 
tions of justice and fair play. They appoint to office or depose 
from office whomever they choose and always in the interest of 
their own personal wellbeing.*°° Their ambition in life is to enrich 
themselves with worldly goods so as to be able the better to deliver 
themselves up to pleasure.1°° They are quick to become angry and 
their wrath, once it is aroused, knows no bounds and redounds 
fatally upon him who is the cause of it. It is probably to the 
kings that Abraham Maimonides refers when he speaks of the great 
who have stumbled as a result of love for women.*”® 
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Was it patriotism or fear that caused Abraham Maimonides to 
refrain from direct derogatory statements about his non-Jewish 
Egyptian countrymen or their religion? Eppenstein notes that he 
did not regard Mohammedans as idolators.1° This seems to be 
further borne out here by the fact that when he wants to give 
examples of unbelievers whom God has not graced with the Torah 
he mentions not the Moslems but the Sudanese and the Turks,*?° 
evidently meaning by the latter the ancestors of the Ot- 
toman Turks whose conversion to Islam had,’ like that of the 
Sudanese,* not yet been completed at the time of Abraham 
Maimonides. It is likewise corroborated by the fact that not the 
Egyptians but the Nubians and the Berbers whose gluttony, drunken- 
ness and lust were proverbial *** are cited as typical debauchees.’™* 

One of the popular ideas that were current among all the peoples 
of his time was according to Abraham Maimonides the belief that 
Abraham, the ancestor of Israel, introduced the virtue of generosity 
into the world through the practice of hospitality for which he was 
celebrated: 


ABRAHAM MAIMONIDES AND THE SUFIS 


The period in which Abraham Maimonides lived witnessed the 
great development and wide spread of Sufism, the mystic movement 
in Islam. The former associations of personal followers and pupils 
began to pass into self-perpetuating corporations and there were 
fairly started what are now known as dervish fraternities.1 With 
these Sufis and with their doctrines Abraham must have come into 
rather close contact, for he refers to them several times in his book 
and gives us sundry information about them which we find con- 
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firmed in other sources. We learn that their dress consisted of rags 
and similar attire of the poor,” like the garb of the prophets of Israel 
of old, and that like the latter they subsisted on alms and whatever 
God chanced to come their way.* They were organized, we are told 
by Abraham Maimonides, as masters and servants or leaders and 
followers—again resembling the Hebrew prophets;* and just as 
among the prophets, it was the custom among them that when a 
novice® was initiated into the order and about to follow the 
regimen ° of the life of the Sufi, the master threw the ragged cloak 
about him.” It was the way of the Sufis, so Abraham further 
informs us, to combat the bodily self by conquering sleep through 
nightly vigils,* and that they would retire to dark places where 
they would stay so long that their sense of sight became atrophied 
to the extent that they could not even discern light anymore.’ To 
do this of course a powerful inward light is required in which the 
soul becomes so much engrossed that the person no longer fears 
external darkness.*° 


The teaching and manner of life of these Moslem saints exercised 
a profound influence on the Jews who lived in Arabic-speaking 
countries. To what extent the ethics of the Jews in the Middle 
Ages was suffused with Sufic doctrine has already been discussed 
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by others** and Bachyah ibn Pakuda has been named the chief ex- 
ponent of the ethics of the Sufis in medieval Jewish literature. This 
appellation might apply with even greater force to Abraham Mai- 
monides, for he not only openly shows his admiration for the 
Sufis by praising their way of life, calling them the real lineal 
descendents of the prophets,’® and regretting that the Jews do not 
imitate their example,* but his whole ethical system as outlined in 
the portion of the #xp2 with which we are concerned appears to be 
Sufic from beginning to end in terminology and ideology, or at least 
based on some Sufic prototype. The parallels are so striking that it 
is hard to assert anything less than identity of them. The bp or 
special course which Abraham Maimonides prescribes for those who 
wish to — “the goal”’** corresponds as a whole almost exactly 
to the 4&;,6 the path of the Sufi,*® which is also sometimes called 

Eglo,” ® aaa the name of those who embrace these paths is in 
both cases .,Ste.27 Another name WJib** is also hinted at in the 
“"xp>"° and has its counterpart there in the term -xxp.?° The 4x1 
sym. or virtues, which mark the stages of this path in ascending 
order in each one of which man must perfect himself so as to be 
in complete possession of them, resemble in every way the DUlLis 
of the Sufi’s Aa: 2 yb which have been defined as denoting the good 
qualities which man acquires through practice and which peconie to 
him, as a result of that practice, a lasting moral status.?* These 
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colelss have also been called “scales of perfection”*® since men 
must make themselves perfect in one before passing on to the next.” 


The specific virtues that make up the bp outlined by Abraham 
Maimonides, namely sincerity,”> mercy,”* generosity,”’ gentleness,”* 
humility,”® trust in God,*° contentedness,** abstinence,*? the fighting 
against one’s nature,*® the control of the human faculties to serve 
their high ends,** and solitude,*® are all paralleled in the path of 
the Sufi in practically the same sequence ** and are called by pretty 
nearly the same names. Both systems require as a necessary pre- 
liminary to the assumption of the special higher courses the scrupulous 
fulfillment of the law d2:,.4)\,°7 Both make it imperative that the 
novice take a guide to direct him on his journey and that this guide 
be an experienced teacher, a holy man, who has himself already 
traversed “the way.”** In both cases also the end is not reached 
until all the stages have been passed and perfection has been 
attained in each one.*® 
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The goals themselves, called _)5-55,*° are also nearly identical. 
They are by nature some sort of mystic union with God brought 
about by knowledge of God,** love of Him,** sight “* or meeting of 
God,” being present before Him,** beholding the light of certainty “7 
or tasting of His grace.** The only difference between the Sufic 
se and that of Abraham Maimonides is that the latter lays more 
emphasis on the intellectual side while the former stresses the 
ecstatic and emotional aspects of this union. The whole process 
beginning with the fulfillment of the duties imposed by the Law 
and ending in the goal is subsumed under the expression “ being near 
to God.” *® ‘The goal has been reached when the heart is divested 
from aught but God * both with respect to desire and will as also 
with regard to knowledge and gnosis, and when the soul is wrapt 
in the contemplation of the divine essence.** Then is man perfect.* 
This result is brought about by severing as much as possible the 
connections with this world, the world of sense and matter which 
is an obstacle to this sort of perfection, through the mortification 
of the bodily self.** It is not enough to abstain from unlawful 
pleasures. Even what is permitted,®* if not absolutely necessary, 
must be shunned since it distracts the mind from God.** 
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All these aspects Abraham Maimonides’ high ways to perfection 
have in common with the path of the Sufi. But not only in these 
broad outlines do they coincide. There are correspondences also in 
details such as the distinction made between external and internal 
pride,” the recognition of various degrees of faith,°* the definition 
of what constitutes lack of faith,®® the assumption of the possibility 
of inner abstinence despite external wealth,°° the importance attached 
‘to contemplation as a method of rapprochement with God,* the 
differentiation between prophet and saint,°? the acceptance of 
miracles as proof of holiness,®* the use of S4\°* as a designation 
of God, and of such expressions as “ the shining of divine lights,” * 
“prophetic emanation,” &c.° 


Asceticism and contempt of this world which was so characteristic 
of the Sufis are so pronounced in this book that deep Sufi influence 
is undeniable. Whether Abraham Maimonides practiced what he 
preached, whether he was in his personal life as abstinent and self- 
denying as he exhorts his readers to be, we cannot tell. However 
it should not be surprising to see rationalism and mysticism united 
in one man as it happens to be here. History has given us many 
examples of such paradoxes. Let us remember that Alghazzali, the 
most original philosopher that Islam produced, combined these two 
apparently exclusive traits.°7 Why, therefore, should it have been 
impossible in the case of Abraham Maimonides? 
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QUOTATIONS FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Before proceeding to discuss our author’s philosophical system and 
his scientific views as they appear in this treatise it would be worth 
while first to enumerate his direct citations from other sources 
Jewish and non-Jewish. Of later Jewish writers Abraham Maimo- 
nides quotes in this part of the **xp5 only Bachyah ibn Pakuda, 
his own father and a certain defunct Rabbi Abraham Hechasid to 
whom he refers as “smxx*—probably because he was his associate in 
court >—who has already become familiar as an exegete of some 
note through Eppenstein’s edition of Abraham Maimonides’ com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch.* To Bachyah he refers only once quot- 
ing with approval his comment on Zachariah 13, 4* wherein he 
demonstrates the excellence of the ascetic life and proves from the 
verse the custom of the prophets to wear the hairy cloak.® 

As for his father, besides frequently alluding to his myx» 155,° 
spina 7 and his commentary on the Mishnah® and to his Guide,’ 
the contents of which he does not like to repeat,*® he transmits also 
a number of personal remarks of his which are not without interest 
for students of Moses Maimonides. One of these is an observation 
made by the senior Maimonides upon hearing a certain Jew com- 
plain on the eve of the Day of Atonement that he did not know 
of any sin from which to repent. ‘“ Poor fellow,’ Moses Maimonides 
is supposed to have exclaimed, according to his son’s report, when 
this complaint came to his ears. ‘Had he known what he ought 
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to know, he would have repented from the conceited belief that he 
has no sin from which to repent.”** Another remark which his 
father made to him in private pertains to the interpretation of 
Jeremiah 17, 5. In that verse a curse is pronounced upon those who 
put their trust in man. This would have condemned all people of 
average character, for the child universally depends on his father, 
the wife on her husband, the partner on his associate. However the 
reservation at the end of the verse 1225 “no* ‘n yn limits the curse to 
those who rely on men exclusively and leave God out of account 
altogether. It does not apply to those who inwardly having faith 
in God employ human aid or resort to ordinary expedients.*® 
Thirdly Abraham Maimonides cites a piece of advice from his father 
to the discontented of whom the Preacher says x5) mxnb py yawn xb 
yaw pexbdnn."? He who longs to have his vessels made of silver 
might remember that if they were of gold they would be still more 
beautiful and that other people might prefer them to be of crystal.™* 
Finally Abraham transmits an explanation by his father of the 
antithetical verses of Ecclesiastes 10, 16. 17. In those verses the 
expression pin y3 is juxtaposed to the word xy; although jp: would 
be its real opposite. The reason for the use of jin j2 as the con- 
verse of “y3, according to Moses Maimonides, is that youth is 
generally enslaved to its appetites. A government composed of 
individuals thus given up to their appetites, divested of meritorious 
deeds as the sages explain, must be, as it is indicated in Isatah 3, 4 
a curse, just as a government of men who are free from the slavery 
of their appetites is a blessing.*® 

Of Rabbi Abraham Hechasid Abraham Maimonides transmits five 
dicta. ‘They are: 
1. a note calling attention to the eminence attested to by the Torah 
of Korah, Dathan and Abiram. The followers of the last two were 
called ny ‘wox syva wp soy onww.7® The first was worthy enough to 
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13 Ecclesiastes 1, 3.) 
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be thought of by Moses as possibly destined for the priesthood since 
Moses proposed a sacrificial ordeal which was to decide between 
Korah and Aaron. The fact that Moses had to pray that their 
sacrifices should not be accepted by God shows that they might have 
been acceptable otherwise. Furthermore even though they were 
punished yet their offerings were regarded as holy.” 


2. an interpretation of Psalms 51, 8. The meaning according to 
Abraham Hechasid is that the perfection which man aims to acquire 
is hidden from his mind’s eye like something covered over with 
mortar and that whatever the psalmist does learn about true wisdom 
is no more than a hint or distant allusion to it not anything definite; 
for matter stands in his way and screens the truth from his sight.7® 
3. an explanation of why the patriarch Isaac demanded the bene- 
dictional dish from Esau and did not prepare it himself. The reason, 
Abraham Hechasid thinks, was to bring about a rapprochement 
between Esau’s soul and his own so that Esau might be better fitted 
for the blessing.’® 


4. an exegesis of Ezekiel 13, 18. 19 whence he concluded that the 
Israelitish women, who pretended they were prophetesses, in order 
to substantiate this claim, would put on the prophet’s uniform, 
consisting usually of tatters and suchlike attire of the poor, and 
would stint themselves of food, subsisting on crusts of bread, so 
that people might imagine that they followed the ways of the 
prophets who lived in moderation and abstinence. This practice 
also proves that the true prophets went dressed in rags.?° 


s. the observation that Isaiah 50, 10 points to the virtue of practic- 
ing solitude in dark places.”* 


It has been said above already that Abraham Maimonides displays 
a good command of the early Hebrew literature. To enumerate all 
his quotations from the Bible, Talmud and Midrash would be 
useless labor. It is interesting to note however how frequently he 
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employs the Targumim in his exegesis. He cites Onkelos no less 
than twelve times,—nine times as “ Onkelos” 22 and three times as 
“the translator” **—and the translation of the prophets attributed 
to Jonathan ben Uziel twice.” 

From non-Jewish literature Abraham adduces in the first place 
the view of the non-Jewish naturalist scientists and scholars,”° like 
the philosophers of Greece and their followers to take an example,”° 
who do acknowledge the existence of a first cause and the operation 
of cause and effect in this world but believe at the same time that 
this nexus of cause and effect is a necessary one, that God does not 
change the laws of nature and never produces an effect from 
anything but its natural cause. The standpoint of these naturalists 
led them to deny God’s knowledge of particulars, His personal 
providence over all individual human beings and His omnipotence, 
i.e. the fact that everything in the universe is subject to God’s will 
and decree. Such is the opinion of the philosophers and their 
followers,*” more specifically of Aristotle and his disciples.?* 

Secondly Abraham Maimonides quotes an aphorism, which he 
ascribes to Galen and other authors, which asserts that the causes 
of the growth and life of animals are also the causes for their 
annihilation and death.” 

He quotes furthermore from the science of philosophy the theory 
that the brain has its spring in the heart,*° from the art of medicine 
the view that the function of sight is carried out by means of the 
bodily organ, the eye, which sees by virtue of the power of sight 
which is derived from the root of all sensory reactions, the brain,” 
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and finally from the art of medicine or from the science of its 
principles, which are themselves derived from natural science,®? the 
whole process of voluntary motion from place to place, which we 
shall describe later. 

Besides these there are cited from anonymous authors several 
statements of an ethical character. One compares voluntary 
religious acts to the giving of gifts and the fulfillment of duty to 
the payment of a debt and reasons that God, the creditor, would 
certainly not renounce his debt and accept the gift.** A second is 
the proverb that he who knows the great value of what he strives 
for bears easily the loss of that which he leaves.** A third is the 
definition of pride given by the wise, namely that it is the rational 
soul’s overestimation of itself.*° A fourth is another epigram of 
the erudite to the effect that the malady of the soul denotes the 
health of the body and the sickness of the body means the health 
of the soul.** A fifth is the greeting which those whom Abraham 
calls the greatest of the wise used to extend to one another, namely: 
““May God make thee one of those who is accustomed to solitude 
and fears the crowd.” ** 


ABRAHAM MAIMONIDES’ PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM 


Abraham Maimonides lived in an age when the philosophy of 
Aristotle modified by the doctrines of Plotinus ruled the world.* 
The Aristotelian system had already been most ingeniously re- 
conciled with the teachings of Judaism by his great father who 
left very little undone in this sphere.” For these reasons we cannot, 
except for a new twist or turn here and there, expect to find much 
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that is original in the metaphysical and psychological ideas of 
Abraham Maimonides which, though only incidental to the *xe> 
abound in great profusion in the book and which we shall now try 
to outline. 

Just as to all Neoplatonic Aristotelians* God represented to 
Abraham Maimonides the highest perfection, the most perfect being * 
of whose perfection,® whose greatness® and whose qualities’ only 
little could be comprehended by man.* He is above all bodily 
form.® To think of Him as possessing physical properties is rank 
heresy.*° Neither by the senses nor by the power of imagination 
can He be conceived.** God is removed from all affectation or 
anger,?? and when it is said of Him that He is angry, that is just 
a figure of speech used of His punishment of sin and employed so 
as to be commensurable to the human intellect.** That God was the 
first of all existences, that He had no predecessor nor partner, that 
to His being there was no beginning, He having existed since 
eternity,’ all this was a commonplace in the Jewish philosophy of 
the Middle Ages.1® It was also usual among medieval Jewish philo- 
sophers to point,*® as Abraham did, to the wonders of nature, such 
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as the ocean and its living things and the rotation of the heavenly 
spheres, as a proof of the greatness and the wisdom of Him who 
created them,’ for of all these God is the creator.2 He is the 
founder of all worlds, and all wealth and possessions revert to Him. 
He is the creator of all existences, their only, absolute, eternal 
maker.’® 

Not only is God the creator but also the provider of all creatures 2° 
and His providence extends over every member of the human 
species individually * in spite of the seeming insignificance of this 
world.” Regarding this matter of providence there was good deal 
of difference of opinion among the philosophers of the Middle Ages. . 
The Aristotelians, whose view Moses Maimonides quotes in the 
Guide,”* held that God’s personal providence stops at the sphere 
of the moon, and that on earth only the species as a whole are 
cared for by Him. The extremists of the opposite side believed 
that God’s personal providence extends to animals as well as men. 
Moses Maimonides ** and other Jewish philosophers like Bachyah 
took the middle ground stating that God provides for the in- 
dividuals of the human race only, but in case of the lower animals 
He provides for the species as a whole. Abraham seems to have 
inclined to the last quoted opinion.” 

The logical premise to God’s providence over His creatures is 
His omniscience,”” i.e. His knowledge of their nature and of the 
needs and requirements of everyone of them.”® ‘This point, too, 
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was disputed. Some philosophers held ** that God knows nothing 
outside of His own essence. The Theists believed that He has 
knowledge of universals only, i.e. of species, but not of particulars.®° 
The Jewish philosophers however all agreed that God knows and 
sees everything.” 

The universe was created by God in six days.*? Yet while it is 
true that all things great and small go back to Him*® and are 
subject to His will,®* they are usually not due to the direct agency 
of God as the ignorant imagine,** but there are intervening causes,*° 
for the world is established on the basis of cause and effect.*? 
Ordinarily things follow their natural course*® which has been 
decreed by God Himself.*® God is only the first mover, the cause 
of all causes.*® But He is also their subjector.*t He has the power 
to divert them from their natural course,*? which by His will they 
follow or they abandon,** for it is not true, as the Greek philosophers 
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believe, that the laws of nature operate by necessity.** They can 
be transcended by the grace of God *°—something which even the 
prophets could not understand **“—who can help without means,* 
who can cure without medicine,*® and without whose aid medicine 
does not avail.” All these views are already familiar from other 
sources.” 


God being omnipotent it follows that He must be able to perform 
miracles and the miracle stories of the Talmud are, therefore, 
regarded as absolutely truthful by Abraham Maimonides.™ 
Virtuousness can bring to a man unnatural prosperity and wealth, 
while sin will cause his sustenance to be cut off or it will produce 
poverty.” We see what wonders God’s grace wrought for the 
patriarchs.** However, although God can and does perform miracles 
that transcend the laws of nature, one must not expect miracles to 
happen to oneself unless one is fitted for them ** and assured of the 
advent of the miracle by some divine premonition.®> For, when 
a person expects a miracle to happen to him and is disappointed 
because he is not fit for it, he causes God’s name to be desecrated 
as he is derided for his faith by the unbelievers.*® The prophets 
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are the ones who are fit to have miracles happen to them,”’ where- 
fore they may rely on the suspension of nature for their sake. 
However not all prophets and saints can do this, nor can any of 
them do it under all conditions and in all states.** The ordinary 
man should, for this reason, not trust to luck, expose himself to 
unnecessary danger and expect to be saved by miracles, but 
relying on God’s aid he should make the necessary exertions and 
employ natural expedients to secure his necessities of life.°° He 
should combine inner faith with external effort." Similar thoughts 
have been expressed by Bachyah ibn Pakuda. To rely on human 
expedients solely without trusting in God is of course tantamount 
to a denial of God ** and deserves punishment.** Man must realize 
that human expedients are by themselves absolutely powerless.” 


From God we pass on to his creatures. According to Moses 
Maimonides **—and he restates merely the view of Ibn Sina *’—the 
world is divided into three distinct classes of existences: 1. the 
separate intelligences, i.e. the. angels, 2. the bodies of the celestial 
spheres, and 3. the continually changing bodies which are below the 
celestial spheres. Of these the angels and the spheres are regarded 
as intelligent living creatures.°* Abraham Maimonides accepts the 
same order of gradation and also considers the angels, spheres and 
stars as creatures endowed with intelligence.” The angels, accord- 
ing to the conception which was current in the philosophy of the 
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Middle Ages,”° are to the mind of Abraham the most perfect and 
noblest of all reations™* and the nearest to God.”* In comparison 
with their excellence the perfection of man or even of the spheres 
is very small.“* These angels are purely spiritual creatures, abstract 
forms ‘* that can be conceived only by the intellect but cannot be 
perceived by the senses."° They might at best be pictured in pro- 
phetic visions in which they appear to man.’* Through the angels 
is it that the prophets attain their perfection, i.e. get their intima- 
tion of divine knowledge.” The most any creature outside of them 
can achieve is to attain to a particle of their perfection.” 

The celestial spheres are next in order. All that Abraham Mai- 
monides tells us about them is that they are intelligent creatures,” 
more perfect than man as regards both matter and form, i.e. body 
and soul,*® but very much less perfect than the angels. Exactly the 
same view is expressed by Moses Maimonides *! and the anonymous 
author of the aul (Sle. Ols.® 

Next comes the human species of which the prophets were 
regarded as the highest and most perfect type by the philosophers 
of the Middle Ages Jewish ** as well as non-Jewish,** and Abraham 
followed them herein.** The prophets were, according to his view, 


70 Cf. Guide II chap. 4, also p. 60 of Munk’s ed. and note 67 above. 

74ms. 1276 ip: 25b 19. 

72 abid. p. .108a 11. 

73 ms. 1276 p. 2628, 26b13. Cf. Guide III chap. 45. 

74 ms. 1276 p. 106a2. Cf. Guide I chaps. 43, 49, II chap. 4 end. 

75 ms. 1276 p. 10622. Cf. Guide I chap. 49. Cf. also S. Horovitz, Die 
Psychologie bei den jiidischen Religionsphilosophen des Mittelalters p. 268 stating, 
according to Ibn Daud, that supersensual substances like the angels are com- 
prehended only by means of the theoretical faculty of the soul. 

76 ms. 1276 p. 36a 4. Cf. Guide I chap. 49, II chap. 6. 

77 ms. 1276 p. 26a 3. Cf. Guide II chaps. 34, 42, III chap. 45. 

78 ms. 1276 p. 25b 29 ff. 

79 ibid. p. 26b 1 ff. 

80 ibid. 26a 8. 

81 Guide III chap. 9. 

82 ed. Goldziher p. 64. 

83 Cf. Guide IL chap. 36 prsstl ( silee les ed. Goldziher p. 45. 

84 Cf. Kitab al-najjat of Ibn Sina, Cairo 1331, p. 491. 

85 ms. 1276 p. 24b1. 
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men in whom intellectual perfection and perfect obedience of the 
precepts of the Torah were combined ** and Moses their teacher 
was the greatest of all.** Prophecy is properly speaking the highest Prophets 
perfection of the human soul.** It is variously defined as the 
shining of the lights of the emanation from God upon the prophet,* 
as the emanating of a divine intimation ®® or as the emanation of 
God’s light.** The prophetic emanation takes place in the soul” 
which is the one that sees the lights,®* i.e. the lights of divine 
wisdom.** He who beholds these lights becomes assured thereby of 
proximity to God and of the divine grace which protects him from 
all hurt.°° A blessing is nothing else than a prophetic prayer 
pronounced under the influence of a divine emanation.®** Not 
everybody can be a prophet. Prophecy requires certain qualifica- 
tions.”’ But the accidents of matter, such as sadness, &c., prevented 
the perfection of even true prophets.** These prophets usually had 
their visions while they slept,°® which sleep is therefore called the 
prophetic sleep.*°° Even they could not grasp the secret of God’s 
grace.*"* 


86 ibid. p. 45b 18 ff. Cf. Ibn Sina ibid. 

87 ms. 1276 p. 29b 12. 

88 ibid. 82a 19. 

89 ibid. 26b 18. Cf. Guide II chap. 36 and sbnon: ands pnay ope p. rst. 

90 ibid. 84b 13. 

91 ibid. 96a 16. 

92 ibid. 82b 18. 

93 ibid. 96a 15, 19. 

94 ibid. 76a 5. Cf. sbammenespn op. 21. 

* ms. 1276 p. 51a3. Cf. Nicholson, Mystics of Islam p. 51 where the 
LENS of God’s favorites are described in such terms. 

98 sms... 1276 | ps 83b 7: 

°7 ms. 1275 p. 12a 5 ff. Cf. Guide II chap. 36 p. 284 ff. of Munk’s edition 
and Macdonald, Rel. Att. p. 47. 

°8 ms. 1276 p. 28a 12 ff. Cf. Moses Maimonides, opi nmssw chap. VII and 
Guide II chap. 36. 

°9 ms. 1276 p. 113213. Cf. Guide II chap. 34 end, chap. 42. 
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Next to the prophets come the friends of God, the saints, i.e. the 
pps, onws7°? or ovvpm’®? as they are called. The distinction 
between them and the prophets is found also in Bachyah’s Duties 
of the Hearts*°* and the writings of Arabic philosophers.*° Among 
the saints are to be included the followers of the prophets.’ 
There is a degree of holiness which very closely approaches that of 
prophecy.** One difference between the saint and the prophet 
according to Abraham Maimonides is that the former does not have 
the latter’s privilege of expecting to be saved by God ** from slight 
annoyances. Another is that they must make special exertions to 
train themselves for a life of abstinence.*®® Saints will refrain from 
engaging in any indifferent activity so long as it is not necessary 
for their maintenance or of use for religion.*”° 


THE SOUL 


In our discussion of our author’s views about prophecy we have 
had occasion to mention the soul as the part of man which per- 
ceives the lights of divine wisdom and through the instrumentality 
of which blessing is brought upon a person.’ Since ethics can’t be 
very well divorced from psychology Abraham Maimonides has a 
good deal to say about the soul in this part of the #xp>. He tells 
us that the soul is not indigenous on the earth. It comes from God.’ 
It is created® and taken from* the upper, spiritual, heavenly 


4102 ibid. 52b 17, 43a 3. 

108 ms, 1275 p. 2b17. Cf. also maabn non: nyson pw p. 45. 

104 shams myson ye op. 45, DN>NA MSY opw p. ISI. 

105. URs -9 (gm of Ibn Tufail ed. Cairo 1340 p. 5. 

106 ms, 1276 p. 73b11 ff. 

107 ibid. 7a 12. 

A038 abid. 520/135-0533: 

109 ms. 1276 p. 73b11 ff. For other differences cf.s5nn onbxn: mmsy apy p. 151 
and spoon spw op. 45. 

110 ibid. p. 97a 16 ff. 

1 ibid. p. 24b 17. 

2 ibid. p. 67b21, 94a 16. 

3 ibid. p. 88a 11 ff. 

4 ibid. p. 67b 9 ff. 
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world to which in and by itself it longs to return.® It is made 
of a noble, divine substance,* is pure form and in itself clear and 
bright,’ and has the property of being resplendent when it is free 
from taint. Very similar theories about the soul expressed in 
almost the same terms are found in the writings of Jewish 
philosophers like Saadiah,? Ibn Gabirol,?° Bachyah," Ibn Zadik,”? 
and the author of the book of the “Doctrine of the Soul” as 
well as among Mohammedan philosophers like Alghazzali** and 


ibid. p. 88a 15 ff. 

ibid. p. 67b 8 ff. 

ibid. p. 96a 14. 

ibid. p. 96a 19, 96b 6. 

Cf. Horovitz, Psychologie p. 25, 26, 27, 44. In the conception of Saadiah 
the soul is a separate independent creature, made of a fine clear, light-like substance. 

10 Cf. Horovitz, ibid. p. 110, 143. According to Ibn Gabirol the soul is 
“form” derived from the intelligible world of which it was a part before 
descending to earth. 

14 Cf, masba nan: In the onbsn ray spy p. 144 he states that the intellect is 
a spiritual substance cut out from the upper spiritual world and alien to this 
world of body and desire. In the ‘snsnscyw p. 152 he describes the soul as a 
simple spiritual substance inclining by its own nature to what corresponds to 
it and avoiding its opposites. In the wmn pswn ~yw p. 97 he calls the soul a 
simple, fine, noble, spiritual substance coming from the upper world. 

12 Cf. Horovitz, ibid. p. 178 note 96 to the effect that the author of the 
“ Microcosm” regards the soul as a stranger in this world. Strikingly similar to 
the view of Abraham Maimonides is Ibn Zadik’s statement (cf. Microcosm, ed. 
Horovitz p. 77) that all things long to return to their source, and the soul 
also returns (ibid. p. 29) to its source. Cf. Hermes, To the Soul p. 41 where 
the soul is blamed for not remembering its source, but clinging to the goods of 
this world, whereas all other things love their own home. 

13 wurst) (slaw les p. 4. The soul is a spiritual essence existing before 
the body has been formed. It comes from God and returns to him. p. 19. Man 
has an element which comes from the upper spiritual world, his soul. p. 49. The 
soul emanates from God. p. 61. The rational soul comes from heaven. 

14 Cf. Macdonald, Dev. of Musl. Theol. p. 231. The soul of man is essen- 
tially different from the rest of created things. It is a spiritual substance, having 
no corporeality. Though created it is not shaped. It belongs to the spiritual 
world and not to this world of sensible things. It contains some spark of 
the divine and is restless until it rests again in that primal fire. pei2z4. 
The world to which the _,.83 belongs and returns to is known as the Heh II elle 
p. 226. The spirit emanates directly from God. 
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the Brothers of Purity,‘® who in turn have taken most of these 
ideas from Plotinus.** When the soul is joined with the body then 
there is life." However the soul does not enter the body fully 
developed. Its perfection when the person is born is practically 
nil because it is deeply steeped in matter.*® The first concern of 
the soul is for the welfare of the body.’® Only gradually upon 
training does it begin to work for its own spiritual perfection.” 
Such ideas** as well as the belief that the soul is the connecting 
link between man and God” or man and the celestial world ** 


15 Cf. ed. Dieterici I p. 75. The soul is noble, divine and comes from the 
upper down to this lower world (cf. Plotinus, Enneads IV 8, 5 middle). ibid. II 
p. 187. The soul is a heavenly, spiritual, living bright substance. 

16 Cf. Horovitz p. 27 note 47. According to Plotinus the intelligible world 
from which the soul comes is light-like and transparent. (IV 8, 1.) In the 
Theology (p. 10) the soul is described as coming down to earth from its original 
bright place from which it descends to the darkness of terrestial life. These 
theories have been repeated by Moses ibn Ezra in his Zion II p. 159 (Frank- 
furt a. M. 1842). Cf. also Husik p. XXXVIII. 

Note: The relation between the terms “intellect” and “soul” in the above 
quoted instances is, as Horovitz (p. 263 note 117) points out, not quite clear. 
According to Horovitz both terms stand for the same thing except that the 
first denotes the developed soul the soul in actu, while the second designates 
the soul in potentia. 

17 ms. 1276 p. 67b 12. 

18 ibid. p. 88b 6 ff. 

19 ibid. 

20 ibid. 88b 13 ff. 

21 The Brothers of Purity (ed. Dieterici I p. 599) speak of the soul being 
sunk at first in a sea of matter, and that only gradually (II p. 313 ed. Bombay 
1887—1889) upon training does it work for its own spiritual perfection. Both 
Ibn Zadik in his Microcosm (viz. Horovitz, Psychologie pp. 181, 183, 193) 
and Ibn Daud in his Emunah Ramah (viz. Horovitz, ibid. p. 263) hold that 
the vegetative soul is the first to connect itself with man, that man’s intelligence 
exists at his birth only in potentia and requires study to be developed. Cf. for 
the latter view also sbaan:ombsn mnsy syw p. 145. Bachyah, too asserts that with 
the advent of intelligence the human soul turns to perfect itself (ibid. p. 153). 

22 ans, 4.276. \p.) 67b 18,1824 23. 

23 ibid. 88a15 ff., 89a 4 ff. 
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were quite common in medieval philosophy non-Jewish ** as well 
as Jewish.”* 

About the longing of the soul to return to its heavenly origin 
we have already spoken above. This aspiration and the connection 
of the soul with its original source are strengthened and perfected 
as the soul engages in intellectual occupations such as theoretical 
studies, and in the training of habits and the disciplines prescribed 
by the Torah,”° which constitute its own perfections.?? They are 
weakened when the soul occupies itself with the welfare of the 
body ** and indulges in sensual pleasures *® and man spends his time 
in acquiring worldly wealth.*° The one tie weakens as the other 
grows stronger.** By detracting from its perfection the sinful do 
their soul a great wrong.*® The end of those human beings who 
have spent worldly lives while on the earth and have allowed the 
perfecting of their souls to lag is, according to Abraham Maimo- 
nides, that, when they die and the connection between body and 
soul is once more dissolved, the soul remains in a state of perpetual 
unrest, in a painful dilemma, being cut off from earthly bliss and 
unable to gain access to the perfection of the world to come because 
it had neglected to perfect itself in this world which perfection is 


*4 Goldziher in his ed. of the KA) (Slee WoLAS p.42 quotes al Razi and 
says the idea of the soul being the link between God and man was quite prevalent 
and that it is a rationalization of neoplatonic metaphysics. Horovitz again 
in his Psychologie (p. 269 note 135) quotes Ibn Sina to the effect that the 
rational soul is through its theoretical faculty the mediator between man on the 
one hand and God and the intelligible world on the other. 

*5 E. g. Ibn Daud. Viz. Horovitz p. 268—269 and the reference to Horovitz 
in note 8 above. 

AGS. 1276). pulSSarra., S9ar8 ff: 

27 ibid. p. 89b 2. 

28 ibid. p. 89b 4. 

29 ibid. p. 89a ro. 

$0 ibid. p. 69a 4. For parallels cf. Saadiah (myn max ed. Slucki p. 99), who 
says that virtue increases the purity and clearness of the soul whereas sin spots 
and dulls it. Cf. also sbnun:onbyn mnsy w p. 145 where Bachyah asserts that 
intelligence grows weak and dull when not exercised. 

31 ms. 1276 p. 89a 4, 89b2. 

$2 ibid. p. 17b 4. 


a prerequisite for the former.*® Parallels to this conception of the 
fate of the human soul are found in the Book of the Doctrine of 
the Soul,** Ibn Zadik’s Microcosm ** and the writings of the Brothers 
of Purity.*° 

Man owes his high position in the world to his soul, for he alone 
of all animals has been endowed with the intellectual form. 
This reason for man’s superiority is often dwelt upon in medieval 
philosophy both Jewish ** and Arabic.?® However man is not made 
up of soul, form, only. He has also a body composed of base, dull, 
earthy matter.*° He has certain material functions, such as eating, 
drinking and sexual cohabitation,** which are not specifically human 
because the lower animals also have them,*? as well as states of the 
soul.** This dual nature of man has been recognized by philosophers 
since the time of Plato at least.*! 

It has been said before that the union of the soul with the body 
is the cause of life. This union seems to have been conceived by 
Abraham Maimonides as it was by others *° as a merely temporary 


33 ibid. 69a 4 ff. 

$4 ns Calne Ls p- 61. 

85 Viz. Microcosm ed. Horovitz p. 77. The soul can’t return to its own 
world because it is defiled by sin, nor is it able to go back to earth once it 
is severed from the body. This is idea Platonic. Cf. Horovitz, note 189. 

86 TI p. 314 and IV p. 109 ff. 

a7o-ms2 40275 p. am2atn Ch: alsotmss1276) psv2eb a5ithe 

88 Viz. Saadiah, myn mows ed. Slucki p. 95. 

Bachyah, mssdn nsin p. 112 Aensn wyw; wesn pawn oyw p. 85, 119. 

Ibn Zadik, Microcosm ed. Horovitz p. 33. 

Ibn Daud in his Emunah ramah (ed. Weil p. 56) says that man resembles the 
intelligences by his rational soul. 

89 Cf. Macdonald, Rel. Att. p. 237 who states Alghazzali’s view regarding 
the difference between man and the lower animals. 

49 ms. 1276 p. 22b17, 67b7ff., 88a11 ff. Parallels are found in myn moos 
p. 98. mason main p. 15 newpn 5 wen pawn yw p. 84; on>NT MSY ww p. 149. 
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42 ibid. p. 72a 9 ff. 

43 ibid. p. 22b 17 ff. 

44 Cf. Husik p. XX XVIII; Obermann p. 110, 118; Macdonald, Rel. Att. p. 238; 
aS Ww p. 103. 

85 Viz. Saadiah, myn mon p. 95. 


and external connection. The exact relation of the body to the 
soul is described by Abraham, as it was defined by Aristotle *® and 
subsequent philosophers,*7 as that of substratum, or as the 
Brothers of Purity put it,*® as the abiding place of the soul.*° So 
long as it is united with the body before it goes to the world 
everlasting, the soul has no absolute power; it cannot be active 
without the body.®* Even such intellectual functions as com- 
prehending, reflecting, thinking and remembering require the use 
of bodily organs ** according to Abraham Maimonides. In the last 
point our author takes issue with several other Jewish philo- 
sophers ** who follow Aristotle.°* He agrees, against them, with 
Ibn Zadik.** Yet despite this interdependence of body and soul 
he admits that the latter is the cause and origin of all human 
faculties and powers. The body by itself, it was generally 
conceded,®® can neither move nor act™ although in certain func- 
tions the working of the soul is more prominent while in others 
that of the physical organs stands out.*® 


48 De Anima; book II chap. 1. Cf. also Husik p. XXX. 

47 Cf. myn mos p. 98; opie naw of Maimonides chap. V. Cf. also Dieterici, 
Die Anthropologie der Araber p. 6 where the body is said to be the organ of 
the soul. 

48 ms. 1276 p. 96a 13, 112a 13. 

49 Brothers of Purity III p. 249, ed. Bombay. 

50 ms. 1276 p. 24b 18. Ibn Zadik in his Microcosm (p. 36) states that the body 
is not the place of the soul. 

51 ms. 1276 p. 94b2 ff. Cf. a parallel statement in myn mimes p. 99. 

52 ms. 1276 p. 94a20ff. Cf. also 93b 17 ff. 

53 Saadiah, myn miws p. 98, Ibn Daud, Emunah ramah p. 36. 

54 Cf, Husik p. XXXVI. 

53 Microcosm ed. Horovitz p. 23. 

56 Cf. Microcosm p. 32. So also Ibn Gabirol (Viz. Horovitz, Psychologie p. 105) 
who accepts the view of Plotinus more or less. (Viz. Plotinus IV, 7, 3.) 

Cf. also Brothers of Purity ed. Dieterici p. 28 who say exactly the same thing. 
Similarly Alghazzali (Viz. Macdonald, Dev. of Musl. Theol. p. 232) asserts that 
the spirit rules the body and Saadiah (myn mime p. 97) declares that only by 
virtue of the soul can the body do wonderful things. 

57 ms. 1276 p. 67b 13 ff. 

58 ibid. 94b 21 ff. 


On account of its connection with the body the soul is affected 
by the body’s disposition and its state of health.*® Nay, more, there 
is an exact correspondence between the fineness and the symmetry 
of matters and the fineness and the symmetry of forms.®° The 
difference between the qualities of the souls of different men,” 
between the qualities of the souls of men and animals® and the 
souls of men and the heavenly spheres ** accord with the differences 
in the composition of their bodies. This thought is again par- 
alleled, in both Jewish ** and non-Jewish ® sources. This intimate 
relation with the body makes it very difficult for the soul to 
refrain from concerning itself about the welfare of the body and 
partaking in its pleasures.°* A veritable conflict therefore goes on 
between the two opposing forces in man. Reason impels the soul 
to aspire to its own world, to perfect itself; man’s ingrained 
nature, his passions persuade it to indulge in the delights of the 
senses.” ‘This conflict has often been noted by philosophers * other 
than Abraham Maimonides. 

A very much mooted point in medieval psychology was the 
question as to the location in the body of the central seat of the 
soul. The difference of opinions was due chiefly to the apparent 
contradiction between the views of Aristotle and Galen on the 
matter; the former regarding the heart as the center, the latter 


5® ibid. 82a 15 ff. Cf. also Microcosm p. 35, Guide III chap. 12 and opp nsw 
of Moses Maimonides for parallels. 

69 -m3,41276--p.i26a14. 

61 ibid. 

62 ibid. 26a 9. 

63 ibid. 26b1. 

64 Saadiah: myx snp by wiva p. 70 ff. ed. Lambert. 

Jehuda Halevi: Neumark, Jehuda Hallevi’s Philosophy in its principles p. 137. 

Ibn Daud: Emunah ramabh p. 24. 

65 Cf. Macdonald, Rel. Att. p. 226 where in the name of thinkers of Islam 
the view is stated that the spirit which is an emanation of God goes to the embryo 
which is fit to receive it. 

66 ms. 1276 p. 88b4 ff. Cf. also sbaan: onbxn nay aww p. 167. 

67 ibid. 89b 7 ff. 

® Saadiah: myn miws ed. Slucki p. 130. 

Bachyah: s5a1n p. 143, 149 ondxn may wyw5 1 MSMN8 py p. 153. 


seeming to relegate that position to the brain.*® Various compro- 
mises were attempted by the medieval scholastics.*° Strictly speak- 
ing, according to the Aristotelian conception the heart was the 
fountain of life, the source of motion and emotion,” i.e. the center 
of the so-called animal soul.’? Abraham like some others ** goes 
beyond this view and makes the heart the substratum for the 
entire soul, the place to which the soul is attached,** which first 
obtains its powers“ and supplies therewith the other organs of the 
body which carry out the particular activities.’° The brain too 
receives its psychic powers from the heart” and the heart in return 
enjoys the results of the activities of the brain.”* All sense reactions 
finally culminate in the heart.*® In what manner the heart supplies 


69 Viz. Ibn Al-Qifti, Ta’rih al-Hukama@’ p. 302 ed. Julius Lippert where the 
views of Aristotle and Galen are quoted. To be correct according to Al-Qifti 
Galen regards the heart, brain and liver as the centers of the faculties of the soul. 

Cf. also Horovitz pp. 36, 37 and note 66. 

70 Cf. Al-Qifti ibid. p. 302 ff. and Horovitz pp. 36, 37. 

71 Viz. Aristotle, de Partibus Animalium Il 3. Cf. also de Animalium 
Motione chap. 11. 

72 The heart is declared to be the seat of the animal soul by the author of the 
sl ( Slae WLS p. 41, by Ibn Zadik in Microcosm p. 29, by Moses Maimonides 
in his Guide III chap. 46. The animal soul is moreover defined by Ibn Zadik 
(Microcosm p. 31) as the principle of life, i. e. of sensation and movement. 
A similar definition of the animal soul is given by Ibn Daud (Emunah ramah 
p. 98). Now the heart is according to Saadiah (myn mas p. 10) as well as 
Moses Maimonides (Guide I chap. 72) the source of motion. Hence the above 
identification. 

73 See below in the notes following. 
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75 ms. 1276 p. 82b 12 ff., 94a 13 ff. Cf. Jehuda Halevi, Kusari part. II para- 
graph 26. 

76. ms./ 1276) ps .93b 13. 

77 ibid. 93b 21 ff. Cf. Kusari II paragraph 26, also Ibn Sina (Viz. ZDMG vol. 29 
p- 360) who says that according to Aristotle the heart is the source of sensations 
although the place where they function is the brain. 

78 ms. 1276 p. 94b7 ff. 

79 ibid. 94a 7 ff. Cf. Moses Maimonides’ view (Guide I chap. 72) that the 
heart gets the benefit of the activities of all the members of the body which are 
subject to its rule. — According to Saadiah the heart is the seat of the central 


these psychic powers Abraham does not tell us. We learn from 
other sources that this was supposed to have been carried out by 
means of vevoea, arteries,*° through which the life pneuma passes.* 

Although the heart supplies the brain with its psychic power, that 
does not deny the brain’s function as the organ of thought. Herein 
Abraham Maimonides * agrees fully with his colleagues and pre- 
decessors,*? except that he does not regard the brain as the first 
source of the reasoning faculties of the soul as some would have it.** 
Likewise, although it is not regarded by him as the spring of sense- 
reactions, the brain is, he admits, the visible source of all such 
reactions standing in direct relations with the organs of sense.*° 
To function properly the brain must be kept dry.*° It is a very 
sensitive organ. It is affected by overfeeding, the vapors rising 
from the overfilled stomach causing sleepiness.** Worry, too, reacts 
on it making it empty.* 

Among the activities in which the functioning of the brain is 
involved is voluntary motion,*® such as motion from place to place, 
which depends upon the free choice of the human being. The 
process of a voluntary movement of this kind is described by 
Abraham as follows. A person sitting at rest in some place con- 


sense the place where the total knowledge of what is perceived is first gotten 
through the coordination of the sense impressions (Commentary on wn p. 126 
ed. Derenbourg). 

80 Cf. Meyer, Aristoteles Tierkunde p. 426; p. 10 myn mss; Microcosm p. 29; 
Macdonald, Rel. Att. p. 224. 

81 Cf. mazda main: ondyn may spy p. 188; Microcosm p. 29; Macdonald, Rel. 
Alte pz; 

82 ms. 1276 p. 94b1 ff. 

83 E.g. Saadiah, commentary on ws 18, 14 ed. Derenbourg; Ibn Zadik, 
Microcosm p. 35, son: amn apy p. 88. 

84 EF. g. etl (Slae CLs p. 415 aban: nensn apw p. 120; Guide III chap. 46. 

85 ms. 1276 p. 93b21, 9426. Cf. Al-Qifti p. 302. 

86 ms. 1276 p. 5326. Cf. pre maw chap. VIII. 

87 ms. 1276 p. 66b 14 ff. 

88 ibid. 66b 12. 

89 According to Aristotle (de Animalium Motione chap. 11) involuntary 
motion does not involve the use of the brain. Abraham Maimonides cites only 
an example of voluntary motion as employing the brain. 


ceives the desire to go elsewhere and proceeds to carry out his 
wish. As he does this, a psychic spirit issuing from the brain flows 
to the muscles that are to be employed, which are made to move by 
means of the nerves, and there results such motion as standing up, 
walking and moving to the desired goal. When the person has 
reached this goal and desires to remain in the place, the impulse to 
move is checked, the psychic spirit that caused the movement of the 
muscles is withdrawn and rest sets in.° What Abraham Maimo- 
nides means by the psychic spirits causing the movement of the 
muscles is that by their flowing through the nerves that are attached 
to the muscles movement is brought about, the nerves setting the 
muscles into motion. The process of voluntary motion has been 
similarly described by other® philosophers since Aristotle. 


Now that we have outlined Abraham Maimonides’ general 
psychological theories let us pass on to the particulars. As the 
author himself remarks ** he accepts the five-fold division of the 
faculties of the soul assumed by his father in the latter’s “ Eight 
Chapters,’ namely the division into the vegetative, sensitive, 
imaginative, impulsive and rational faculties °* inaugurated by Alfa- 
rabi.** The rational faculty is the noblest of all,°* the most per- 
fect,’ the faculty whereby man comprehends the reality of God’s 


99 ms. 1276 p. 95b8 ff. 

*1 For Aristotle viz. de Anima III chap. 9, 10, de Partibus Animalium II 
chap. 16 and de Spiritu chap. VIII. Cf. also Microcosm p. 28; Emunah ramah 
p. 30; Guide III chap. 32 beginning. Cf. for the functions of the muscles and 
the nerves the Canon of Ibn Sina ‘x prp ‘2 5d> 18 pow ’8 oo and 'N pre '3 dbs. 

82 Note: The spirits mentioned above were conceived to be subtle fluids which 
are located in different organs of the animal body and correspond to the different 
faculties of the soul. There are three kinds just as there are three faculties of 
the soul (according to Plato) the natural, the vital (sxvn) and the psychic (003). 
The vapors flowing through the nerves from the brain are called psychic spirits. 
Cf. Munk’s translation of Moses Maimonides’ Guide I chap. 72 p. 355 note 1. 

93) Miseal 2768p 94D 14 ft. 

94 esp nauw chap. I. 

8 Viza Hlusike pi,.287. 
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existence and his: greatness,”* whereby alone man understands, thinks, 
reflects and acquires a knowledge of the sciences.* 

Now motion,’ will and impulse*™ were also regarded by Abra- 
ham Maimonides along with other philosophers of his age who 
followed Aristotelian lines**? of thought as faculties of the soul. 
They belong to the impulsive part of the soul,?°? or what is called 
the animal soul,*°* which employs the members and organs of the 
body in desiring, shunning, loving, hating, becoming angry, &c.*” 

Next comes the imaginative faculty al-tabayyul. By that Abra- 
ham Maimonides understands the possibility of the presence of 
percepts in the brain while the perceived objects are absent from 
the eye.*°° He distinguishes between two kinds of imagination, 
imagining things actually existing whether natural or artificial, and 
the imagination of uncreated objects constructed in the mind from 
existing objects.’ This definition is closely modelled upon the 
one given by Moses Maimonides in his “Eight Chapters” ?°* and 
his “Guide.” **? By means of the imaginative faculty one can 


°8 ms. 1276 p. 1052 19. 
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102 For motion cf. Aristotle, de Anima III chap. 9, Partes Animalium II 7; 
Ibn Daud, Emunah ramah p. 30, 98 (cf. also Horovitz p. 231 for Ibn Daud’s 
view). 

For impulse or appetition cf. Aristotle, de Anima III chap. 10; Emunah ramah 
P. 30; mp. naiew chap. I. 
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the same definition. 
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108 Guide II chap. 36. Munk (Guide II chap. 36 p. 282 note 4) cites a 
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picture mentally impossible as well as possible things." Indulging 
in the fancying of the former is of course symptomatic of a diseased 
brain.* The power of imagination does not reach beyond the 
imagination of bodies or their accidents since only that which has 
been previously perceived can be imagined.1#? As regards the inten- 
sity of the impression made upon the person, imagining things stands 
midway between seeing them and hearing about them, being 
stronger than the latter and weaker than the former." Imagining 
is in many respects associated with thinking. Hence the same laws 
that govern thought often apply to it.**4 

The sensitive part of the soul consists of the five senses of sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch.** These senses can perceive only ma- 
terial bodies.*** Since Abraham Maimonides describes one of the 
functions of the body as contact in the widest sense,"* and since the act 
of sensation is according to him always completed by means of the 
organ intended therefor,*** he will probably agree with the Brothers 
of Purity ** that sensation is produced by the sensed object coming 
in contact with the organ.'”° As for the source of the sense faculties, 


the common sense has received from the five senses. Horovitz however (p. 245— 
247) claims that the mutahayyil translated natn by Ibn Daud is the power of 
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~wxon. These two meanings, Horovitz says (p. 247 note 84) are contained in 
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such as the power of sight, while their evident source is the brain 
—not the organ—their final source as well as their ultimate goal 
to which the sense impressions return is the heart according to 
Abraham Maimonides.*** It is the heart which derives the pleasure 
from the sight of colors and which distinguishes between them.’”? 
Our author obviously agrees with the belief that there is located 
in the heart a central sense which receives the total knowledge of 
what is perceived by the senses.1** So far as the order of the 
senses is concerned Abraham follows the scheme of Ibn Gabirol ** 
and differs with Ibn Daud and Ibn Sina.** According to this 
scheme the sense of sight comes first, even before hearing,?”* evi- 
dently because the after-effects from seeing something are stronger 
than those produced by merely hearing about it..** After sight 
comes hearing,’** then smell,’*® then taste,**° which pertains to food 
and drink,*** and finally touch,**? which applies to dress and sexual 
gratification.*** The criterion for this order of the senses is the 
degree of the humanity or animality, which vary inversely, of the 
pleasure in each case.‘** The coarser the sensual pleasure is the 
more animal like is it and the more ashamed is man of indulging 
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in it in public.’** The senses of sight ?** and hearing *** serve in 
spiritual occupations*** such as the acquisition of scientific and 
religious knowledge.’*® The soul itself clearly participates in the 
pleasures of sight**? and hearing.‘ The three other senses do 
not by themselves conduce to perfect compliance with the precepts 
of the Torah or to human perfection.? Yet when properly em- 
ployed they have the effect of equalizing the mixture or temper 
of the body, which, as has been said before, in turn affects the 
status of the soul.** Pleasant odors are especially effective in 
arousing the spiritual faculties.““* Of course not all things seen 
or heard lead to excellence. Some excite the evil inclination and 
distract from perfection.1* 

The workings of the vegetative faculty will be discussed later.2#° 
Abraham calls the involuntary processes of nutrition and propaga- 
tion,*** that fall under this head, natural acts?4® in contrast to 
motion which he regards as an activity of the soul. 


GOOD AND EVIL 


In the course of our discussion of Abraham Maimonides’ philo- 
p 
sophy we have come across a number of cases in which he con- 
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trasted “matter” with “form” and in which he attributed the 
soul’s neglect of its own spiritual perfection to its connection with 
the material body. The theory underlying these assertions is 
fundamental to Abraham Maimonides’ ascetic view of life and we 
shall now have to examine it before proceeding to analyze the rest 
of his ethical system. Generally speaking this theory contains 
nothing that is new. It simply repeats what was long before said 
by Plotinus*? and voices a view that was commonly accepted by 
medieval philosophers.? All matter is by its very nature thought 
to be defective,® coarse, unclean, despicable and base,* the’ source 
of evil in the world.® This world is a world matter,® a world 
of generation and decay,” a world of transient goods and passing 
pleasures.® In this respect it constitutes a barrier between man and 
God.® To love it is a grave sin*® amounting to turning away from 
God," for the indulgence in worldly pleasures throws a person into 
sin and prevents his perfection,’® and the desire for the superfluities 
of this world brings about rebellion against God and diverts one 
from obeying Him and from knowing the truths.** Reason tells 
us that eating and drinking are not noble ** but base,’* and that the 
pleasures of this world which are the pleasures of the senses are not 
the purpose of man’s humanity, for he shares them with other 
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animals.'® To relish eating and drinking is a mark of common 
people.” 

The human body too consists of this base, dull, earthy matter ™ 
and it is the misfortune of the soul that it has been linked with it; 
for, on account of its intimate relation with the body, the soul in- 
clines toward the lowly world whence the body has been created 
and longs for its pleasures. These pleasures are to man entirely 
natural.” Man’s ingrained nature,” his irrational passions,?? are 
indeed the defective element in him.”* It is by nature that he clings 
to this world,?* because of his animal nature that he loves to eat 
and drink, indulge in sensual pleasure, acquire material wealth,”* &c. 
Natural propensity makes him neglectful of duty and causes him 
to transgress God’s commandments.”° 


Nothing prevents man’s perfection but the accidents of matter.?” 
These accidents alone stand in the way of the highest perfection 
of man, prophecy.** This being so, the only proper thing for man 
to do, our author says, is to lead a life of abstinence, which leaves 
him free to engage in such activities as would lead him Godward,” 
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to contemn the pleasures of sense and body, longing rather for the 
perfection of his soul.*° As his profession he should select one that 
would satisfy his most necessary wants and give him the greatest 
leisure to devote himself to the service of God." If he acquires 
any wealth through his worldly occupation, he should use it for 
noble ends.*? He should shun the company of the masses by going 
into retirement and thus escape being infected by their vices and 
being distracted from God.** Abstinence links man with God.* 

The kind of abstinence that is desired is of course inward ab- 
stinence which consists in despising this world with one’s heart,*° 
an abstinence that is sincere,** embracing which a person may be 
wealthy and still remain truly abstinent.*’ Abstinence begins with 
being contented with necessities and avoiding luxuries.** Such con- 
tentedness bespeaks a disinclination for mundane pleasures ** while 
its absence indicates the contrary.*° Yet, while abstinence begins 
with contentedness, not all who content themselves with the neces- 
sities of life necessarily become abstinent." As for abstinence itself 
it is best defined as absolute indifference and impassibility with 
regard to the pleasures of this world.** 

The benefits resulting from true abstinence are safety from sins 
due to the desire for mundane pleasure,** whole-heartedness in the 
fulfillment of those commandments that require an expenditure of 
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man’s earthly wealth,** and freedom from worldly cares and 
worries.*° The abstinent person does not have to toil so hard all 
his life *® nor can he become so discontented as they who are intent 
upon the accumulation of worldly riches.“7 The latter are never 
satisfied. The more they have the more they want.*® Since one 
rarely gets what one wants by fair means they resort—in addition 
to their neglect of the Torah in their mad pursuit of material wealth 
—to illegal methods.** If on the other hand they do attain their 
heart’s desire, they are committed to one of two evils either to 
jealously guarding their hardwon wealth® or to worrying about 
its replacement when it is spent. 

Yet though abstinence is a virtue, not whoever wants to can be 
abstinent, for many are the obstacles that obstruct the way. One 
of these is the burden of dependents. A person who has a family 
to support finds it hard to be abstinent and it is best therefore 
that at all events he reduce the number of his dependents to a mini- 
mum.°** He who must rule others also experiences this difficulty, 
wherefore high office should on general principles be avoided.* 
Then there is the disposition with which each man is endowed 
differently through the grace of God.’ What is to some men a 
luxury is to others a necessity. Not everybody’s temperament 
agrees with a coarse fare and coarse clothing.°* Pain too is rela- 
tive.’ But even if all Jews could be abstinent, that would be 
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unpractical as well as harmful. First of all it would lead inevitably 
to the extinction ® of the race and secondly there would be noone 
to furnish to the abstinent the paltry subsistence that they need in 
order to live.” 

In the acquisition of the virtue of abstinence neither time nor 
intensity of training count. Some persons attain it easily while 
others do not. Yet training is necessary, for man has need to 
conquer his worldly bent*t which is so natural to him ® and to 
conquer his love of sensual pleasure to obtain which kings lavish 
their energies and their power °* and ordinary men spend their 
time and efforts.** The training consists of external as well internal 
disciplines.” These disciplines are liable to be disturbed either by 
the upsetting of the temper of the body © or by the false imagina- 
tion that perfection has been reached when it has not.** Hence 
caution must be exercised in this matter.°* Furthermore there is 
the obstruction caused by habits which are as strong as the natural 
instincts,°° not to mention cases where they are supported by 
nature.’° For all these reasons the ascetic life must be entered 
upon gradually and man’s mundane habits must be weakened by 
degrees." The sudden assumption of abstinence in food on the 
part of a hot-tempered person during the warm season, to take an 
example, can make that person sick,’” while celibacy forcibly taken 
upon himself by one unused to it must inevitably drive him to 
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melancholia or clandestine vice.7? The training for abstinence 
must finally take place under the direction of a competent teacher. 
It cannot be carried out without a master.” 

The virtue of abstinence as it has been described hitherto is in 
effect man’s war against his own nature,” more correctly against 
his animal nature."* Many precepts of the Torah are meant to 
further this purpose and in performing them man wars on his lower 
self." This applies to the average man. The truly pious however 
go beyond the law. They abstain even from activities that are 
permitted so long as they are not necessary for their sustenance.” 
Abstinence pertains also to speech. Even there one should be 
restrained." In this way, then, a person should employ all his 
faculties to serve their noble ends, and to secure his livelihood, and 
restrain them from whatever would hold them back from following 
this aim.*° 


OTHER ETHICAL DOCTRINES 


We have practically repeated the whole of our author’s eXposi- 
tion of abstinence, although it has once already been summarized 
by us in our synopsis, both in order to gather together connected 
ideas and in order to point out the close similarities that the ethical 
views in this work disclose to those found in other works of the 
same nature, notably Bachyah’s Duties of the Hearts. The parallels 
are however not restricted to the subject of abstinence only, but 
extend also to other virtues as we shall see in the sequel. Abraham 
Maimonides lays the same stress on inwardness in all virtues? that 
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Bachyah does in emphasizing the duties of the heart.” However, 
these virtues which he calls “high roads” and which fulfill the 
inner meaning of the Torah®* or the ultimate purpose of its laws * 
in contrast to the “common way” compliance with which denotes 
the realization of the exoteric sense of the Law,’ are not, according 
to Abraham Maimonides at least, identical with Bachyah’s hidden 
duties or duties of the hearts. Such duties are also expressly 
stated in the Torah;* and Abraham does recognize a certain 
difference between them and the practical laws and dismisses them 
with that. His main concern is with the distinction between what 
we might call fulfilling the letter and the spirit of the law whereas 
Bachyah points out the duties which pertain to the heart in contrast 
to those which are carried out by the use of the members of the 
body.® The latter distinction is however mentioned by Abraham 
in another part of the *xps.*° 


Consonant with his strong emphasis on inwardness, is Abraham 
Maimonides’ appeal made at the very beginning of his treatise for 
sincere devotion to God in all religious acts—something quite 
natural to an ethical philosopher. On this subject he had a 
forerunner in Bachyah, who, like him, devoted a whole chapter to 
sincerity +t and to whose utterances on the matter the views ex- 
pressed by Abraham Maimonides bear a striking resemblance. Like 
Bachyah Abraham speaks of various grades in sincerity..* Both 
consider as hypocrites those persons who are virtuous only in order 
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to win the approbation of men.** Both agree that even those in- 
dividuals whose piety has the double purpose of gaining the esteem 
of men and earning God’s reward cannot be regarded as genuinely 
sincere.* The truly sincere man is he who when he serves God 
has only God in mind? and serves Him with all his heart and all 
his soul for His own sake,'® and not even out of fear of His 
punishment or hope for His reward.’" To him it must be absolutely 
a matter of indifference whether men praise or blame him so long 
as he does what is right** in the eyes of God. While Abraham 
Maimonides partly agrees with Bachyah, he does not, however, go 
to the extreme that Bachyah*® went to of asking the sincere man to 
make himself appear impious when he is not.?° There is no reason 
why a person should give others a false impression of himself. 
Interesting is Abraham’s treatment of the emotion of anger in 
his chapter on gentleness. We are told by him indirectly that 
anger is generated by the impulsive faculty and in order to be 
annihilated it must be removed therefrom.” It is bad to be angry, 
for wrath causes the intellect, which alone restrains man from 
wrong-doing, to be obscured and in this way leads to numerous 
sins.” This effect of anger upon the intellect has been noted and 
similarly described by the Mohammedan philosopher Niasir-eddin 2° 
while the fact that it affects the brain adversely is known since 
Aristotle at least who analyzed the process minutely.2* There are 
also other points in the psychology of anger wherein the views of 
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SUG os Nae 


Abraham and of Néasir-eddin concur. One is that the ease or 
difficulty of arousing anger depends on the disposition of a person, 
or to be more precise, on the mixture of his humors.?> Another is 
the theory that anger is due to pride.”° Abraham adds that it is 
also the product of ignorance and lack of intelligence.2” To become 
angry for no cause at all, however, is a trait of those who are 
entirely bereft of intellect.2* A third parallel between Abraham 
Maimonides and Niasir-eddin is the view that anger brings about 
vindictiveness in most men*® and inspires all avengers.?? Abraham 
declares furthermore that in the case of the powerful who have the 
ability to avenge themselves immediately the anger is appeased by 
the act of revenge. In the hearts of the feeble, however, it coagu- 
lates into hatred. That is the reason why the Torah included the 
prohibitions against hatred and vindictiveness in one command.” 
In order to rid himself of irascibility a person must cultivate 
patience. His reason must be trained to check his wrath. Reflection 
will show him that anger obscures reason, without which man is a 
raging beast.*? In the same vein Nasir-eddin says that the wise 
man tries to foresee the consequences of his revenge.** For anger 
denotes properly speaking a condition in which the impulsive faculty 
rules over the rational faculty of the soul,** which by the way con- 
stitutes the “ evil inclination,” the yan 43°, in the strict sense,®* and has 
been censured by philosophers since Plato.*° The opposite trait of 
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gentleness consequently points to the supremacy of the rational 
over the impulsive faculty,** but the disposition for it is strong 
when reason is abundant and impulse is quieted.®® 

We pass on from this subject to the subject of pride and humility 
which Abraham treats rather fully, and again we do not find him 
always original. His definition of pride and humility is, to begin 
with, a quotation. He tells us in the name of “the philosophers” 
that pride is the rational faculty’s overestimation of its true value,*° 
which sounds very much like Nasir-eddin’s theory that “ pride is a 
false opinion residing in the soul, the proud man regarding himself 
worthy of exceptional esteem but only fooling himself.” ** His 
definition of humility as the reverse of pride, i.e. as the rational 
faculty’s underestimation of its true value,‘? on the other hand is 
forestalled in Bachyah’s Duties of the Hearts.*® Wis statement 
again that inward humility consists in a person’s recognition of 
his own lowliness and defectiveness over against him who is more 
perfect than he reminds one very much of the view of Ibn Sina *° 
that being humble means being restrained by the recognition of 
one’s weakness and defectiveness from vaunting oneself for some 
excellence one may possess over one’s fellows. It also recalls Nasir- 
eddin’s advice to the proud man to regard his own faults and the 
merits of his neighbors.*® Abraham’s further analysis of humility 
as not denoting mere baseness*’ and not necessitating association 
with and condescension to the unworthy and the ignorant * is par- 
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alleled by the definition of Bachyah who states that true humility 
is a state of mind which the soul attains after having been restrained, 
through the recognition of its worth, from associating with base 
men or imitating their traits.*° Very ingeniously our author shows 
how disposition of character, circumstance and training make a 
person inclined towards humility or pride®°® as the case may be. 
The positions of rulers** and kings,*? to take an example, causes 
them to be proud and haughty. But why after all should man be 
proud? Let him only read, so Abraham counsels, let him only read 
the books of the Bible and see how the proud are punished and the 
humble are magnified.°*® ‘This antidote to pride has by the way 
also been recommended by Bachyah ibn Pakuda.** The stories of 
the Bible show also, as Abraham demonstrates further, how pride 
leads to envy and envy to ill-fated hostilities.°* But there are other 
reasons than these why man should be humble.*” Certainly physical 
perfection is nothing for him to boast of, for that the lower animals 
may also possess.** It is not an expression of man’s humanity.” 
This point is raised also by the elder Maimonides in his Guide. 
Another argument is that such boons as wealth and power lead only 
to enmity and suffering." The kings who are the richest and most 
influential of men are always troubled and generally meet a violent 
end. Also neither of these two goods are enduring. Therefore 
why be proud? ® In a similar style Nasir-eddin challenges those 
who are vain about such external fleeting goods as wealth and 
power.°* When he has concluded his arguments in favor of 
humility Abraham tells those who would practice that virtue how 
specifically to conduct themselves. His advice is essentially the same 


as that offered by Bachyah. The would-be humble are to behave 
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respectfully toward other men.* When others act discourteously 
to them, they should forgive them © and not hate them for it or seek 
to avenge themselves on them.** They should furthermore frequent 
the society of the wise and the pious, be humble before them and 


minister to them. Such behavior would redound very much to their 
benefit.®® 


Not without interest for the student of theology and psychology 
are Abraham Maimonides’ views on the matter of faith. Faith to 
him is an affair of the heart, the heart’s turning to God and its 
dependence on Him for the attainment of benefits and protection 
from ills.°° It is man’s duty to rely on God only, not on any one 
of God’s creatures.” However not all men are sincere in this matter. 
Some people have faith only with their tongues and there it ends." 
Mentions of such a type of insincerity are quite frequent also in 
the Duties of the Hearts.”* The extent of a person’s reliance on 
God, now, the firmness of his faith is largely determined by the 
nature of his calling. Those men who are entirely dependent on 
human beings for their sustenance will generally be weak in their 
fait in God."* ‘Those men whose livelihood depends on chance, 
like tillers of the soil and hunters, will usually be strong of faith.” 
Midway between these two extremes come the merchants and 
traders."° There are again people who embrace faith not out of 
free choice but from compulsion. Such are those who, having lost 
all their wealth, have no other alternative but to trust to God. 
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Needless to say that this is not a high degree of faith.”® A similar 
assertion is made by Bachyah in reference to forced humility.” 


Abraham recognizes various degreees in faith.” The first is called 
by him that of “fear and hope,’ i.e. fear of punishment for 
sin and hope in God’s mercy that the sin will be pardoned.’® The 
second degree adds to the properties of the first the element of sw, 
i.e. seeking God with heart and tongue.*® The third degree of 
faith is mms proper, the true kind of amps, that which is preceded 
by a sincere seeking, nw, of God.** It consists in being certain 
of obtaining one’s desires.8* Such certainty must however be 
inspired by a prophetic intimation and it does not apply to all 
men.** To have the right to entertain it a person must be free from 
faults, be near to perfection and have tasted God’s grace.*t The 
fourth degree of faith is the highest of all. It is to resign oneself 
to God, to leave everything over to His will and be indifferent as 
to the outcome.*’ In a way all the degrees of faith that have been 
enumerated may go by the name of mrws for they are all related 
and bound up with one another in meaning ** and men have faith 
in different ways at different occasions.* 


The average man must never make any exorbitant demands of 
God but ask just what he needs for his sustenance.*® Nor should 
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he ever expose himself to unnecessary dangers or undertake risky 
voyages." Herein Abraham agrees substantially with Bachyah ibn 
Pakuda.*” Generosity proves the genuineness of one’s faith. He 
who is liberal with his wealth shows thereby that he is confident of 
having his losses replaced by God.®! He who employs his influence 
for the benefit of others evinces trust that God will not diminish 
that power in him.*? 

In speaking of Abraham Maimonides’ ascetic philosophy of life 
and his aversion for worldly pleasures, i.e. for pleasures of the flesh, 
we omitted to mention certain pleasures that he speaks of which are 
not really sensual, but pleasures in which the soul delights. An 
example of such pleasures, which though not physical are never- 
theless decried by Abraham, is the gloating over leadership and 
superior power.** He points out that this pleasure is not intrinsic. 
It lasts only while man is in the company of others but subsides in 
the absence of society.°t On the other hand this lust for supremacy 
is a distinct evil as it diverts man from perfecting his soul.°> The 
beauty of dress is also a merely imaginary excellence although 
dress is something distinctively human. Just like the exaltation in 
the exercise of power so the delight in the beauty of dress has only 
social value. By himself man would require very little in the 
manner of clothing, certainly nothing costly.’ Only the fool 
imagines he is great because he is well groomed and well dressed.°° 
Nor do the finest dwellings afford permanent pleasure. Men grow 
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tired of them and seek the open spaces.°? Thus Abraham Maimo- 
nides argues. He thinks also that although material wealth and 
possessions have pertinence to man’s soul since it is by virtue of his 
personality that he owns them and not by virtue of his body; yet 
had not his soul been bound up with the body it would have had 
no need of such things. Hence the cannot be regarded as spiritual 
goods.*°"° 

Before passing on to the next subject there are a number of inter- 
esting miscellaneous psychological observations and figures of speech 
familiar from other sources which we should note. To the former 
group belong Abraham’s remarks that human nature finds pleasur- 
able those things that are withheld from it,’ that the eye’s 
appreciation of the bauty of form and the mind’s preoccupation 
therewith stimulates sexual desire,*°? that pessimism, i.e. regarding 
himself as wicked, might deter a person from carrying out the good 
work he is engaged in or from going higher in it,*°* that women 
are easily moved,’ that shepherds are given much to musing while 
watching their sheep,*®> that husbandmen have leisure during the 
winter season to meditate, that ignorant old men spend their old 
age in talking nonsense, telling of their travels, their business trans- 
actions, &c.,'°% that many people while fasting think of the dish 
with which they expect to break their fast,’°* that the deaf are 
usually feeble minded because their loss of hearing which is so im- 
portant for intellectual growth brings about the atrophy of their 
brains,?°? and that dress has the power of inspiring reverence and 
fear.%° Under the latter group we include first of all Abraham 
Maimonides’ statement that the exclusive bestowal of the Torah 
upon Israel was a special act of the grace of God for which we 
cannot account since it is beyond our comprehension.** Such a 
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remark has also been made by Jehuda Halevi,? Bachyah ibn Pa- 
kuda*® and Moses Maimonides.*1* Next there is the analogy of 
the child that believes that all its nourishment comes from its 
mother and as it gets older discovers that its mother receives her 
sustenance from the father, which Abraham uses as an illustration 
to show how finally everything reverts to God.* This figure has 
also been employed by Bachyah.’*® ‘Then there is the case of the 
“rebellious son” which Abraham uses, like his father,” to expose 
the evil results of inordinate desire for worldly pleasure.1%* Abra- 
ham’s remark, furthermore, that being merciful does not consist in 
sentimentally pitying and sparing the criminal who deserves punish- 
ment *® recalls somewhat his father’s assertion that the criminal 
must not be protected, for God’s laws are just and justice comes 
before all things; **° while his note that the priests, the descendents 
of Aaron, were devoted exclusively to God’s service and were there- 
fore not to be disturbed by any other occupation that might distract 
them from this service’? finds its counterpart in a remark in 
Bachyah’s Duties of the Hearts.1” 


THE SUMMUM BONUM 


Although we have already had occasion to touch upon Abraham 
Maimonides’ theory of what is the end of all human striving in 
connection with our discussion of his relation to Sufism, yet it will 
not be altogether useless to resume the scattered threads and recon- 
struct his system in order to obtain a clearer idea of the whole. We 
have seen how in decrying the pleasures of this world, i.e. the 
pleasures of the flesh or of matter Abraham constantly harped on 
the necessity of perfecting the soul through study and contemplation 
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and the service of God. Carnal pleasures are not the purpose 
of man’s endeavor as man.? It is the good of the soul about which 
he should be concerned * and the ways Abraham prescribes for at- 
taining this good * are, as Saadiah says the earthly life of man should 
be, a purifying process in which the souls of the righteous reach a 
higher perfection.” The idea that the end of creation is the per- 
fection of the human soul by means of knowledge and good deeds 
is quite common in medieval ethics.° Abraham uses the term per- 
fection, a Platonic concept which was very much in vogue in the 
Middle Ages,” quite frequently. He speaks of the contemplation 
of perfection,*® of regarding the degrees of perfection above one’s 
own,’ of man’s false notion that he has attained perfection ° or that 
he is perfect,"' of detracting from the perfection of one’s soul,'? &c. 
The good and pious long for true perfection.'® 

The end in view in perfecting the soul is to arrive at the 5 
which Abraham Maimonides uses synonymously with the highest 
kind of perfection attainable by man.’* This ‘x1 is further defined 
as a clinging to God,** that is to say that the person’s thoughts are 
entirely wrapt up in God and he is liberated from and forgets about 
everything else,*® which effect is brought about by man’s dedicat- 
ing all his faculties to God, by his using his reason to acquire the 
knowledge that would aid him in comprehending God’s existence 
and by sincerely loving God and being present before Him.*’ For 
these reasons renouncing this world is equivalent with union with 
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God.** Again the 5x is interpreted as denoting being near to God,’® 
meeting God,” being seen by God," seeing God,”? knowing God,” 
1.e. comprehending God’s greatness—an excellence enduring in this 
world as well as the world to come **—speaking to God in a pro- 
phetic vision,” attaining the “spirit of holiness,” ?* and praising 
God while one is under its influence.” The iis also called -5 
i.e. “bliss,” ?* and one form of such complete spiritual delight is 
that which one acquires by lingering in the Temple.2° Another 
synonym isnp.*° Higher than 5i,** Swn* or perfection * in this 
world is the perfection ** or bliss of the next ®* towards which the 
perfection in this world is a prerequisite.*® The bliss of the world 
to come is the aim of the perfection in this world ** and mundane 
prosperity often conduces towards that bliss.** The nature of this 
bliss of the world to come is not explained in the Bible *® and as 
for the 51x) in this world only Moses comprehended it.*° The latter 
is marked by an emanation, an effluence, of divine light upon those 
who attain it,"* i.e. upon their souls to be more specific,” inform- 
ing them that they near unto God and that they enjoy His grace,** 
as a result of which Sx miracles are performed for the 5us.** Those 
who attain the biz are called by Abraham Maimonides pbxzy,*° 
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pobxp4® or mm yrtuxp.47 To attain the Sx is expressed by the verb 
byy “to arrive.” *® The pbus: are moreover described as the best 
servants of God.” 

Now 5x1 by itself is not an absolute but only a relative term in 
the usage of Abraham Maimonides.*’ It does not necessarily denote 
the attainment of the highest type of perfection. The achievement 
of lower degrees of perfection, of any kind of excellence in fact, 
is also called x1 by him.** The highest pinnacle to which a human 
being can rise is the bz: or the perfection of the prophets.” The 
prophets, as Abraham’s father Moses Maimonides has pointed out 
previously in his Guide,®* obtain their perfection or attainment, ive: 
their divine knowledge, through the mediation of the angels.°* An 
instance of such genuine perfection was that of Israel in the wilder- 
ness when the Shekhinah dwelt in their midst.** Another example 
is the perfection with which Jacob was blessed by virtue of which 
he was protected from harm &c. and enjoyed true preeminence over 
his brother Esau*®* whom Isaac had also thought worthy of such 
excellence.**? Approaching very closely this utmost perfection was 
that which had been achieved by Rabbi Akibah ** and Rabbi Simon 
ben Jochai®® and his son. When the prophetic Six: has been reached 
the soul is roused to ecstasy and the body and its members too are 
made subservient to the love and praise of God.*’ Prophecy is in- 
deed according to Abraham Maimonides, as we have remarked 
above," the highest perfection of the soul. The prophets are 
those in whom intellectual perfection and perfect compliance with 
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the Law are combined.“ Only those men who are free from all 
faults, who approach such perfection and therefore enjoy God’s 
grace are deserving of the assurances and revelations deigned by 
God to the prophets."* The perfection of the prophets ranks high 
above mere intellectual perfection.** Highest perfection in this 
world is also said one time by Abraham to consist in obeying the 
Torah.®° The goal of human striving is furthermore described as 
perfection with regard to the Law and human perfection.*’ Another 
kind of perfection is that of the “good inclination.” * 


It stands to reason after what has been said that it is of the 
utmost importance for man to strengthen his soul’s connection with 
its perfections,*° to engage in them,” and to bring it about that 
they be more delectable to him than the pleasures of the body.” 
In order to unfold and develop the soul’s spiritual perfection both 
theoretical study and practical training are necessary." The former 
consists in the acquisition of science ™ and in contemplation.“* But 
what notably leads to the attainment of perfection, of spiritual 
bliss “* are the high ways,"* the ways of the heart™ or the road 7 
as it is called, that Abraham prescribes. The degree of perfection 
one achieves depends upon the distance one has covered in this 
journey * and the journey must not be undertaken without a 
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mentor.*° The last of the high ways, the one that borders on the 
Siz which marks its end, is that of inner solitude to attain which is 
the purpose of the practice of external solitude.*t This last of the 
high ways is described as the last rung on the ladder to perfection 
or rather perfection itself*? for when it has been completely 
traversed the 5x: has been reached.** In such solitude the prophets 
attained their peculiar excellence.** Others of the high ways that 
are expressly mentioned by Abraham Maimonides as conducive to 
the high end of perfection are the subservience of the faculties of 
the soul,®* abstinence *° and humility. 

We can’t help noting in this discussion certain similarities, which 
are of course inevitable, between Abraham Maimonides’ conception 
of the summum bonum and that of his Jewish predecessors. The 
view that man gains permanent bliss through deeds and through 
knowledge, a well known Aristotelian doctrine,** we find expressed 
by philosophers like Ibn Zadik.*® The conception of different 
virtues as grades leading up to the highest end is also entertained 
by Bachyah.*® As regards the nature of this highest end also Abra- 
ham’s view is practically identical with Bachyah’s except that 
Bachyah lays more stress on the idea of the love of God® than 
Abraham Maimonides.*? It is clear however that the same thing 
is alluded to by both, for Bachyah understands loving God to mean 
turning towards and clinging to His lights,°* which is the highest 


80 ibid. 92b 4 ff., 117a 7 ff. 
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reward destined in the world to come.** Let it be noted finally that 
Abraham’s whole ethical system differs distinctly in tone from that 
of his father, for, although it is quite impregnated with intellec- 
tualism and there is much of that esteem for learning and know- 
ledge which characterized his father who regarded knowledge as the 
highest aim of man and as the greatest perfection,” and although 
the 5x1 is defined by Abraham as knowing God," yet there is a great 
deal of the mystic in his philosophy which distinguishes it clearly 
from the absolutely sober rational ethics of his father. 

So much for Abraham Maimonides’ philosophical system, which, 
though fully the product of his age, is not entirely devoid of 
interest. His ethics, though not new, is yet completely and 
logically worked out. His psychological remarks are often quite 
ingenious. In the line of metaphysics of course not much that is new 
could be expected since the aim of the work is ethics. 


THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


What were Abraham Maimonides’ views in the matter of 
physical science? Our only source of information are the few 
incidental remarks relating to natural science that occur in the 
course of the work. Abraham adopts the astronomical theory of 
Aristotle * according to which the universe has the shape of a sphere 
the center of which is occupied by the earth, which always remains 
stationary, and around this earth, rather around its center,” the 
universe rotates.* The universe includes more than one sphere * or 
heaven,® however, and since, when he speaks of rotation, Abraham 
mentions only that of “the sphere” ® and since he refers to “ its 


$4 ibid. pnesn sayy p. 243. 
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%6 Cf. supra. 
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stars,’ * it is clear that he follows entirely the generally accepted 
views of Aristotle* and the Almajest® that the external or highest 
heavenly sphere, whose periphery forms the outermost limit? of 
the universe, contains the fixed stars,’* and that this sphere moves 
with it all the other spheres *? which like itself are hollow and con- 
centric with it. 

As we have noted once before Abraham Maimonides considers 
the heavenly spheres—they were universally so regarded in an- 
tiquity **—as intelligent beings ** not nearly as perfect as the angels *° 
but more so than men.’® Like the prophets they attain their ex- 
cellence through the angels.‘ Aside from this however the heavens 
are, like the earth, physical creatures** except that their matter is 
of a finer type than that of man.’® It is a clear transparent sub- 
stance.*” The spheres themselves are constant in their state, i.e. 
they are changeless, and they are everlasting.2* The world of the 
heavenly spheres is called the upper, heavenly, spiritual world ?? in 
contradistinction to the lower world** constituted by the earth ** 


7 ibid. 

8 Viz. Aristotle, de Caelo II chap. 8 ff. Cf. Husik p. XXXIV. 

9 Almajest I chaps. 6 and 7. 

10 ms. 1275 p. 4216. Cf. Guide II chap. 19. 

11 Cf. Guide I chap. 72, II chaps. 19, 30, III chap. 45. 

Cf. Guide I chap. 72 beginning. Cf. also Brothers of Purity IV p. 28r. 
This follows Aristotle, Physics IV chap. 5, de Caelo IV chap. 5. 

138 Cf, Aristotle, de Caelo IV chap. 3, Physics IV chap. 5. Cf. also Guide I 
chap. 72, and Munk’s translation part I p. 359 note i. 

14 ms. 1276 p. 29b8. 

15 ibid. 26a 8. 
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19 ibid. 26b1. Cf. Aristotle, de Caelo I chap. 3 who says theirs is a fifth 
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which goes by the name of the world of generation and decay,” 
the nether abode.”° The latter and all that it contains when com- 
pared with the upper world truly appears to be the smallest of 
God’s creatures.2”. In all these points Abraham Maimonides con- 
curs with Aristotle.” 

In biochemistry and meteorology also Abraham seems to be a 
thoroughgoing Aristotelian. He accepts the fourfold division of 
the elements into earth, water, air and fire®® which was widely re- 
cognized in the Middle Ages,*° for he tells us that plants are a pro- 
duct of earth, water, air ®t and the admixture of the heat furnished 
by the rays of the sun.* Rain, he says further in the manner of 
Aristotle,** is brought about by the rising from the depths of the 
earth of thick vapors which become mingled with the elements in 
the clouds. Then the movement of these elements and the blowing 
of the winds cause the vapors to fall down to earth again in the 
form of rain.** 

Quite a number of illustrations and proofs for his assertions are 
drawn by Abraham from dietetics, medicine and physiology. He 
appears to have been a very learned physician. Among the ailments 
to which he refers are those resulting from gluttony. Eating very 
rich food, he says, has the effect of producing maladies that render 
things having a pleasant taste distasteful.** Thus, for example, 


25 ibid. 88b1. Cf. Husik p. XXXIV quoting Aristotle’s view. 

26 ms. 1276 p. 88b1. 

27 ibid. 27b 2. 

28 Cf. the notes on this page. 

® Cf. Husik p. XXXIII. This division was originated by Empedocles. 
Cf. Windelband p. 33. 

30 Brothers of Purity II p. 247, sdbnan: nin syw p. 55. Guide I chaps. 36, 40. 

81 In his De Generatione et Corruptione chap. 8 Aristotle mentions only 
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82 ms. 1276 p. 4329 ff. In his De Plantis book II chap. I Aristotle does 
mention earth, water and fire as ingredients but not air. 

88 Specifically speaking according to Aristotle the vapors are made to ascend 
by the heat of the sun, reaching the upper regions they form into clouds and as 
they come in contact with the cold air they fall down again as rain. Viz. de Partibus 
Animalium book II chap. 7, Meteorology I 9, De Somno et Vigilia chap. 3. 
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sweets have the tendency of producing a great deal of yellow gall 
in the body.** This gall when it is present in excess brings about 
an aversion in the person for what is sweet by rendering its taste 
bitter.*7 Overeating again causes indigestion, loss of appetite and 
an aversion for food in general besides leading to many other 
serious maladies.** In like manner excessive indulgence in sexual 
pleasure causes that pleasure to be rescinded.*® Abraham’s father 
had also issued a warning against this evil.*? The fact is, our 
author says further, that the human constitution is very susceptible 
to any sort of change or derangement of balance.** It is affected 
adversely by a change of air, by the person’s staying awake too 
late, by his eating too much or bad food.*? On the other hand 
physical comforts, diversion and fine music make the body healthy, 
fertile and opulent.*# Other derangements physical as well as 
mental which Abraham Maimonides mentions in the course of his 
work are, first of all, the hectic fever into which a sensitive, dry- 
brained, insomnious person of heated temperament is thrown when 
the bite of a flea or a bed bug disturbs his sleep after a hard day’s 
work in the hot season of the year.** Secondly he tells us that an 
overfilled stomach causes soporific vapors to rise to the brain that 
put the eye and the heart to sleep,** thirdly that celibacy often - 


36 According to the ancient physicians there were 4 principal humors in the 
body: blood, lymph, yellow gall (bile) and black gall. These are present as 
a mixture in the body and one or the other of these humors may predominate. 
The nature of the mixture constitutes the temperament which may be sanguine, 
phlegmatic, bilious or melancholy. Cf. Galen, Definitiones Medicae LKV—LXX 
ed. Kiihn and XIX p. 363 ff. Cf. also Brothers of Purity II p. 248. This is 
extracted from Munk, Translation of the Guide, part I p. 366 note 4. 

87 ms. 1276 p. 23a 10. Maladies were merely derangements of the humors 
from their state of equilibrium according to medieval physicians. Cf. ibid. 82a 18. 
Cf. bots es Clee WLS p. 47 and Nasir-eddin (Carra de Vaux, Gazali p. 171). 
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39 ibid. 23a 14. 

40 Guide III chap. 12. 

41 ms. 1276 p. 23a 2:ff. 

42 ibid. 

43 ibid. 89a 11 ff. 

44 ms. 1276 p. 5326 fi. 

45 ibid. 66b 14 ff. Cf. Ibn Sina’s *7 pap ‘2 see ‘8 jE '2 ED paNp. 


drives those who are unused to such sexual abnegation to melancholy 
or insanity.*° 

The following are the medicinal cures recorded in this part of the 
“xp> Chicory, a concoction of unpleasant taste, is given to the 
feverish." Aloe and other bitter medicines are similarly used for 
healing purposes.** Honey and sweets are harmful for persons 
afflicted with fever.*® Theriac is an antitoxin against snake-bite.*° 
The extract of flowers with its cooling properties is used to counter- 
act catarrhal inflammations of the brain. Colics require special 
treatment by physicians.*” 

Pathology in the Middle Ages was based on the theory of the 
existence of four bodily humors (blood, lymph, bile and black gall) 
and their mixture in various proportions.** A disturbance of the 
equilibrium of this mixture due to the excessive quantity of any 
one of these humors ** or the corruption of the blood were regarded 
as the causes of diseases.** These principles were accepted by Abra- 
ham Maimonides as well as by all physicians of his day.*° Certain 
diseases arising from the former cause, according to our author, 
have already been noted before.” With respect to the latter, that 
is to say with respect to the matter of bad blood, Abraham 
regards as its cause the eating of beans, sumachs, lentils, and the 
drinking of old wines, and when this is continued for a long time, 
he says, the health of the person becomes impaired and sickness 
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ensues. Wheat-bread, mutton and young wines on the other hand 
produce good blood in the normal person and in the long run good 
health.’ When a lot of bad blood is accumulated in the blood 
vessels the remedy is blood-letting.®® Bad mixtures are to be 
counteracted by relieving medicines.®° High fevers are reduced by 
means of cooling foods and cooling medicaments, paralysis or stiff- 
ness due to severe cold by the opposite ** method. 


About human physiology Abraham knows that as soon as a child 
is born it is already subject to pain. It weeps at the least hurt that 
is done to its body and is quieted and delights in the refreshment 
the body receives.** He mentions the four well known stages of 
nutrition, to which medieval philosophers often referred, namely 
food taking, food holding, its digestion and the ejection of its 
refuse.**> Of these the second and the third are entirely involun- 
tary and natural processes just as well as the birth of the offspring 
in the uterus and the formation of its limbs are. Eating and sexual 
intercourse are completely voluntary acts, while swallowing, de- 
fecation and urination are partly natural and partly voluntary 
since the muscles of the body aid by their motion the natural pro- 
cesses of swallowing and ejection.** 


Abraham Maimonides’ theory of government is one that must 
have been quite current in his epoch. He believes that the success 
of a government depends on the respect it can command,” on the 
fear with which it is able to inspire the people.** He who occupies 
an official position must maintain his dignity at all costs and not 
do any menial labor in public just as it is ordained in the Talmud.” 
It is the business of those that govern to hold the people to obe- 
dience of the laws and to punish those who transgress it. 


58 ms. 1276 p. 39a 18 ff. 59 ibid. 39b 2 ff. 
80 ibid. 39b 3 ff. 61 ibid. 39b 4 ff. 
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ABRAHAM MAIMONIDES’ ATTITUDE TOWARD 
THE LORA 


Our analysis of Abraham Maimonides’ ethical treatise cannot 
be complete without some consideration of his attitude toward and 
his views about the Torah and the rest of Scripture, for his work 
is full of citations from these sources adduced to support his theories 
and many biblical passages are interpreted in the light of his philo- 
sophy. The results we will get can of course be only fragmentary 
because the remarks that have a bearing on this subject are only 
incidental, not systematic, in the sxp>. Yet it will not be without 
value to note what we can gather from them. 


The axle upon which the whole Torah turns is according to Abra- 
ham Maimonides the pursuit of righteousness,! and one of its basic 
beliefs, one of the chief dogmas on which it rests and without which 
disobedience is inevitable, is faith in God.? All Israelites, all those 
who profess the Law of Moses, he continues, are duty-bound to 
believe whatever is contained in that Law and also the messages 
brought from God by the prophets, which messages are found in 
their prophetic books.* The must all have faith in the coming 
of the redemption* which they have only too clearly and too 
often foretold® although it is uncertain whether the Messiah will 
arrive in our own lifetime, for our sins may delay him.* How- 
ever it be though, the purpose of the reign of this last Messiah 
will be the rebuilding of the Temple and the reestablishment of its 
services.’ 


As far as the laws of the Torah are concerned we have learnt 
before that full compliance with them constitutes to the mind of 
Abraham the highest perfection of man in this world which wins 
for him the bliss of the world to come.* Jews are obligated to carry 
out all the commandments of the Torah positive or negative. They 
are very numerous and yet the fulfillment of one does not exempt 
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a person from the fulfillment of the others.? The omission of even 
one mx, nay failing to carry it out even one single day, although 
one has been perfect at all other times is considered as a blot in 
one’s religious record.*° The Torah must be obeyed at all costs. 
Feelings of compassion must not move a man to be lenient where 
the Torah prescribes severity, as for example with regard to the 
treatment of the criminal.** Our author is then before all things 
a thoroughgoing literalist. To comply with the letter of the law is 
all-important** to him. The regulations of the Torah must be 
respected by the rational faculty of the soul which is to be employed 
according to its requirements. The Torah comes first. It limits 
even the human intellect.*® 


Now the Torah is not made merely for the pious and the holy * 
but for the whole people.” Since, however, the average person is 
worldly and does not comprehend its spiritual benefits, therefore 
the reward for obedience of its laws had to be stated in terms of 
mundane prosperity.** The particular aspect of the Torah that 
must be fulfilled by all people*” according to their requirement *® 
is its exoteric sense, the commandments expressly stated in it and 
comprehensible to all men.*® The performance of these laws is as 
much of an obligation as the payment of a debt,”° and he who 
neglects them is subject to punishment by human courts.** Obvious 
precepts of this kind are those concerning the eating of unleavened 
bread and the avoidance of leaven on Passover, dwelling in booths 
and bearing the palm-branch on Succoth, refraining from work on 
the Sabbath and the Day of Atonement, and from labor on the 
holidays, putting on fringes and phylacteries, and refraining from 
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forbidden food and forbidden sexual relations.22 There is no 
gradation in the manner of fulfilling the practical commandments 
belonging to this class. They are either carried out or not.2* The 
only exception to the rule is formed by the duties of the heart that 
are expressly prescribed by the Torah.?4 

The Torah has however besides its plain external meaning also 
an inner esoteric sense®’ comprising the secret intentions and ulti- 
mate aims ** of the commandments and the lofty ends that can be 
inferred from the Torah and the lives of the prophets 2" and saints. 
The obligatoriness of these is not so evident to all Jews as that of 
the former. It is recognized only by a select few 2® wherefore no 
secular punishment is wreaked upon the transgressor.? This distinc- 
tion drawn here by Abraham Maimonides between the literal and 
the implied meaning of religious laws and the incumbency of the 
first on all people and of the second on the elite is made by many 
medieval philosophers Jewish*? and non-Jewish,?* but of course 
the idea that the Torah has more than one sense is very old in 
Judaism. The manner of the fulfillment of these inner intentions 
of the Torah, now, allows for many differences of degree.*? Thus 
for example in the carrying out of the ultimate purpose of the 
Sabbath, which consists in thinking of the creation of the world 
which it is supposed to recall, the differences range all the way from 
reflecting about it in a very general way to absorption in thinking 
about the smallest details.** This is one main difference between 
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the exoteric and the esoteric sense of the commandments of the 
Torah. Another distinction is that acts which according to the 
former sense would appear to be religiously indifferent must be 
considered as forbidden in the light of the latter so long as they 
serve no necessary or useful purpose.** Even such mundane 
pleasures as are permitted should be indulged in only sparingly by 
the pious.*® 


These ultimate aims of the Torah*” which God in His grace 
indicated by His laws ** are subsumed in what Abraham calls the 
special road ** or the high ways *° (to perfection). It is possible that 
one commandment should conduce to several of these high ways 
just as well as one of these high ways may be the aim of several 
commandments.*: It should therefore not be at all surprising to 
find different reasons assigned for the same commandment in 
different places.** 

Before one undertakes to fulfill the inner sense of the Torah, 
Abraham cautions his reader, one must be sure to have carried out 
its external sense.*? He is careful not to fall into the error of the 
allegorists of half a century later.** 


It is in order now to see what it is more specifically, according 
to Abraham Maimonides, that the Torah or its individual laws aim 
at. In general, our author tells us, the Torah has in view the 
cultivation of mercy,*® generosity,*® gentleness,*7 contentedness ** 
and abstinence.*® Most of its commandments have it as their 
purpose to aid man in overcoming his animal nature.°° The Torah 
desires also to restrict sexual indulgence * and to limit sexual inter- 
course to the necessary functions of propagating the race and satisfy- 
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ing the demands of nature.*? The elder Maimonides made a similar 
remark on the laws concerning the relations of the sexes.** 


As for the individual laws of the Torah their final objects are, 
according to our author, the following—and we shall recognize in 
many of them the reasons alleged for the laws in question by 
Moses Maimonides in his Guide—: 


“of the commandments to support the needy and return the poor 
man’s pledge before sundown—to cultivate mercy and soften 
hardness of heart; 


*° of poor-laws such as those concerning mx5, wn8, mbddy,nmaw, the poor 
tithe, alms, loans, the gifts to the priests, the levitical tithe, charity 
toward Levites and strangers, and the bonus to be given to the 
Hebrew slave upon his release, and finally of the regulations of the 
Sabbatical and jubilee years—to produce mercy, generosity and 
abstinence; 


** of the injunctions to establish cities of refuge and of *7 reproving 
one’s friend when he has done wrong—to mitigate wrath, the 
former by giving the relative’s temper a chance to cool, the latter 
by doing away with an otherwise long-cherished grudge; 


“Sof the prohibition of vindictiveness and hatred—to eradicate 
anger; 

“of the laws forbidding the cursing of judges, princes, the deaf, 
of those forbidding the cursing or striking of parents and unduly 
striking any Israelite—to obviate anger and to prevent gross in- 


Justice against the affected parties; 
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°° of the exhortation to aid one’s enemy’s beast of burden when it 
is in straits—to make man gentle and forgiving; 

° of the commandments to be kind to strangers and not to turn 
away the Egyptian proselyte—to bring about a humble disposition; 
® of the prohibition of the perpetual sale of land in Palestine,® of 
the law of the first-fruits and the confession accompanying their 
presentation to the sanctuary—the same, the first serving to remind 
Israelites that the land belongs not to them but to God, that they 
are only strangers on it; 

®t of the confession of sin at the sacrifice of the sin-offering on the 
part of those who have transgressed the law—again the cultivation 
of humility; 

®of the removal of the impure from the sacred enclosure,” 
particularly the seclusion of the leper outside of the camp of 
Israel and the ordinance that he wear torn garments, wrap himself 
up in his cloak as far as his mustache and that his arrival be an- 
nounced by the cry of “unclean, unclean!”—to beget humility; 
°7 of the admonition to Israel to remember its state of servitude in 
Egypt—to recall the duty incumbent upon Jews to carry out the 
whole of the Torah and to produce humility; 


of the precept to rise before the grayheaded and to honor the 
aged—to be courteous, respectful and humble; 

*of the proscription of leaven and honey from the altar—to 
deprecate pride and conceit of which they are symbolic, the former 
because it swells up, the latter because it seethes; 

7° of the interdiction of the erecting of memorial pillars and of 
making show-stones—the same; 
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“tof the order to Jewish kings to occupy themselves with the 
Torah—that Jewish rulers may be well enough acquainted with the 
Law to observe it correctly and that they do not fall into the 
customary royal sin of conceit; 

” of the prohibition of sowing and reaping and of the command to 
leave the produce of the soil ownerless on the Sabbatical and the 
jubilee years—to strengthen faith in God; 

™ of the commandment to build a fence on one’s roof in order to 
avoid bloodshed despite the assertion that God is the one who makes 
dead and alive, of the law to pay for the recovery of the injured 
despite the declaration that it is God that heals, of the injunction 
to appoint officers for the army and take other precautions in war 
such as besieging the restisting enemy city in spite of the expressions 
of trust in God by the blowing of trumpets and the reassurance 
of the army by the priest—to show that men must resort to the 
ordinary human expedients while trusting to God; 

“of the prohibition of covetousness and lust and of the requirement 
that the judges of Israel be men free from the desire for gain—to 
teach moderation; 

“of the summary punishment of the rebellious son—to stamp out 
thievery and to berate indulgence in worldly pleasures; 

“Sof the prescription of luxurious garments for the high-priest 
when he appears in public—to make the multitude respect him; 
“of the prohibition of certain kinds of food—to cause man to be 
frugal in that which is permitted to him and to limit himself to 
what is useful and necessary,’* also to combat the animal nature’s 
inclination for the pleasures of eating and drinking; 
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of the interdiction of certain sexual relations—to cause man to 
be restrained even in those relations which are permitted to him 
and to restrict himself to absolute needs,®° also to overcome the 
animal nature’s tendency to abandon itself to the pleasures of sex;*! 


** of the prohibition of stealing, violence, fraudulent business, desire 
and covetousness—to conquer the human soul’s propensity to 
acquire the resources of sensual pleasure; 

* of the laws concerning the gifts to priests, Levites and the poor, 
the treatment of Jewish male and female slaves, the purchase of 
inherited estates and houses of walled cities, vows and pledges to 
the sanctuary—to combat nature’s ingrained longing for the riches 
of this world and its appetite for what can be acquired therewith; 
**of the Sabbath—to recall the creation of the world,®* also to 
serve as an intellectual and legal bond between God and Israel; 


*°of the Sabbath and the holidays—to hold in check men’s usual 
exertions not to speak of the extraordinary efforts made by them 
on behalf of things worldly; 

*“ of fasting on the Day of Atonement—to afflict the animal soul,** 
also to show that it is pleasing in God’s eyes that men keep away 
from mundane pleasure; 

“Sof the wearing of the fringes—to recall the commandments of 
God and thus be drawn out of negligence, and to rise to true 
inner holiness; 

*° of the prohibition of vindictiveness and hatred and carrying ran- 
cor in one’s heart—to vanquish the impulsive powers of the soul. 
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Interesting for the history of religious criticism is Abraham Mai- 
monides’ theory that the idolatrous pagans in reality also believe 
in God and that the images are supposed to be only mediators 
between God and man.** Their ways are perverse and wrong, to 
be sure, yet ultimately their reverence goes back to God.*? Abraham 
Maimonides was however not alone in this opinion. Similar views 
were expressed by Alghazzali®*® and Ibn Gabirol.® 


ABRAHAM MAIMONIDES’ EXEGESIS 


We come now to an important aspect of the 4*sp> which we have 
neglected hitherto, its exegesis. Although the book is not at all 
a commentary, yet the number of verses cited in support of the 
assertions made and the comments upon them are so numerous that 
they cannot be overlooked, especially since the exegetical method 
employed therein is so characteristic of Abraham Maimonides’ 
exegesis in general,’ to which he devoted a special work. 

Abraham Maimonides appears in the *xp> primarily as a juws.? 
His predilection for the plain and simple exegesis of the text of 
the Bible is not only evident from the straight-forward manner in 
which he usually interprets whole passages of Scripture and the 
way in which he uses verses of the Bible to corroborate his views 
without twisting the words out of their context or doing violence 
to the literal meaning; but it is expressly voiced by him over 
against certain mwat which he asserts befit? the common rabble. 
He says quite openly that his interpretation in one case gives the 
literal sense while that of the rabbis does not* and he knows that 
the expression }p1 ammax does not fully warrant the rabbinic tradi- 
tion that Abraham taught in an academy except as a mere xnpner.° 
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This literalness which is strikingly modern is however not entirely 
thoroughgoing with Abraham Maimonides. He includes in the 
literal meaning for which he strives, his philosophical interpreta- 
tions * which in the eyes of modern criticism do not do justice to 
the true meaning of the text and show a lack of historical sense. 
It is hardly likely, as our author would have it, that when Isaac 
asked Esau for choice food in order to bless him, that he thought 
of the complicated relation between body and soul which is described 
in our treatise, and that the patriarch sought a means of equalizing 
the temper of his body so that his soul of which the body is the 
substratum might be in a fit condition to invoke the blessing.” Yet 
Abraham Maimonides is no more guilty of such anachronisms than 
his father or the other great exegetes of his age, and, as it is, his 
philosophical exegesis is sober throughout and free from the 
flightiness* of the allegorists and the philosophical interpretations 
of later exegetes. In fact at times they are so ingenious and the 
expressions are so well chosen—take for example his support of 
the view that the love of this world is implanted in the human 
heart from the utterance of Ecclesiastes ass ni odin nx 2°— 
that one is almost forced to regard them as correct. 


Besides being a literalist so far as his understanding of the text 
is concerned, Abraham Maimonides is also a profound critic and 
his criticisms are sometimes way in advance of his age. His ana- 
lyses of Scripture are generally keen and penetrating. He observes 
the minutest details and the finest differences.1° In the account of 
the blessing of Isaac he notes that Jacob had brought his father 
wine which the latter had not at all requested*? and that Rebecca 
repeating Isaac’s request for food did not quote him exactly.** He 
proves the extreme humility of Moses from the superfluous particles 


6 Cf. Eppenstein, Jabresbericht p. 35. 
7 ms. 1276 p. 24b17, 83a 10. 
8 Cf. Eppenstein, Jabresbericht p. 67. 
Pabid. 47245: 

10 Eppenstein, Jahresbericht p. 36. 

11 ibid. 83b 15. 
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used to describe it in the Pentateuch.* He usually penetrates 
deeply into the sense of the text and can explain that prohibitions 
like “thou shalt not be vindictive” nor “maintain thy hatred” 
have been put together in one statement because they are internally 
related since a suppressed desire for vengeance turns into hate.’ 
He finds logical reasons for the order of the clauses in the blessing 
of Isaac.*° He seems to have a predilection for explaining juxta- 
positions ** (i.e. pasa). He points out that Abraham’s justification 
of his invitation to the angels with the words “forasmuch as you 
have passed by, &c.,” shows that it was his custom to practice 
hospitality ** and that the patriarch’s personal attendance on his 
guests proves him a perfect gentleman.** Outside of his observa- 
tion of such minutiae Abraham Maimonides also pays considerable 
attention to the general context.’® He will study a whole psalm 
and in it explain not only each little detail in its place but he 
will also show what connection there is between the verses and 
what is the reason for their sequence.”® He knows that certain 
psalms deal throughout with one well defined subject. The object 
of psalm 78, for example, is to inculcate faith in God.** Withal 
we cannot help admiring the ingenuity and the cogency with 
which Abraham Maimonides establishes the resemblance between 
contemporary Sufi saints and Israel’s prophets ®? and with which he 
notes how especially Elijah,”* Elisha?* and the psalmists*’ led 
ascetic lives and practiced abstinence and solitude. There is little 
doubt left but that he has hit at the correct interpretation for the 
prophets mentioned were no doubt mystics and ascetes. 

Now Abraham Maimonides’ criticism is not only intensive but 
extensive as well. He has a wide knowledge and a comprehensive 
view of the Bible which makes it possible for him to bring all the 
biblical material to light that confirms his assertions—as when he 
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cites passages from Scripture that bear out the statement that 
everything reverts to God **—and also to quote any number of 
examples from the lives of prophets and saints.27. He knows just 
what verse best applies to a certain case.?* By the comparison of 
verses from various sources but bearing on one subject he arrives 
at the true meaning of the passage.2® Thus he proves from the 
corresponding verse in Deuteronomy* that the expression in 
Exodus of “and now leave me that my anger be enkindled against 
them and I consume them” * is not to be taken literally but that 
just as it is reproduced in Deuteronomy it means merely: “I shall 
destroy them.” *? Our author may have recognized that certain 
psalms are nothing else than commentaries on the Pentateuch and 
the other historical books of the Bible. At all events he quotes 
from the psalms several times in order to throw light on certain 
obscure passages in these historical books of the Bible.** 

In his wide sweep Abraham Maimonides does not overlook 
apparent contradictions that occur in the Bible such as that between 
the statement “all of them hope for thee,” ** which implies that 
everybody trusts in God and the psalmist’s utterance “happy the 
man who trusts in Thee,” ®* which indicates that faith in God is 
not so universal,®*® or between the assertion in the Pentateuch on the 
one hand that Israel smote Sichon by the edge of the sword *’ and 
the contrary asseveration of the Korahite psalmists that the Is- 
raelites who invaded Palestine did not conquer the land with the 
sword.®® He tries to explain them *® as well as he does the objec- 
tions to his own theories.*° In this broad study of the Bible 
Abraham notices not only the fine points and subtle differences but 
also the omissions. He reads between the lines. It is in this way 
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that he infers from the sequence of events that Elijah and Elisha 
never married.** 

The Targumim are often employed by Abraham Maimonides for 
exegetical purposes.*? He also quotes the midrashic comments of 
the rabbis which he sometimes tries to justify and corroborate 
further.** That he usually places himself on the side of the rabbis 
is of course to be expected. He follows their tendency to 
exonerate the faults of the patriarchs and the saints of Israel. He 
endeavors, for example, to minimize the guilt of Nadab and 
Abihu ** and tries to justify Isaac’s sudden craving for the physical 
pleasure of eating.** Yet he does not slavishly accept everything in 
their muns. At times in fact he deliberately deviates from their 
path, as we have remarked previously, when he either flatly contra- 
dicts them ** or says that both his view and that of the rabbis are 
admissible *” for a verse may be interpreted in many ways.’* He 
feels himself fully justified in contradicting Onkelos’ translation of 
the Pentateuch for even the rabbis contradict him in many places 
in their comments.‘ Sometimes our author speaks in a tone of 
great freedom and independence about his own interpretations 
maintaining that they offer the only correct explanation.” 

The well-known rabbinic rule of exegesis that a verse may be 
interpreted in several ways is not only quoted by Abraham Mai- 
monides to justify his deviations but is also carried out by him in 
his own exegesis. In some of his longer excursus he gives several 
different explanations of the same verse*! or even chapter ®? and 
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general and specific meanings of certain expressions.°* Again the 
very same verses are used over and over in order to serve as proof 
for the allusion of the Bible to the various high ways to perfec- 
tion.”* 

How does Abraham Maimonides interpret the supernatural 
phenomena recorded in Scripture? As might be expected his exe- 
gesis of such passages is colored by his philosophical theories. He 
is a thoroughgoing rationalist. Although he firmly believes in 
miracles** and in the omnipotence of God, yet he holds like his 
father that angels can be seen only in visions,°® and he interprets 
all intercourse with them as having occurred in such*’ visions. He 
consciously avoids every semblance of anthropomorphism and ex- 
plains away every personal affection predicted of God.** When 
God is said to be gentle Abraham interprets that to mean that the 
quality of gentleness is ascribed to Him.*’ It is God’s wisdom,” 
mercy “ or will®? that decree not He Himself that wishes. The 
expression “God reckoned” he renders as “something being ac- 
counted before God.” ® It is God’s grace that aids human beings ™ 
and His lights that shine upon them and reassure them when God 
is said to be with them.® If Scripture did not expect the anthropo- 
morphic references to God to be taken literally why then did it 
use such expressions? Because, answers Abraham, as the rabbis have 
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already once stated it, the Bible speaks a human language * and 
he proves that this assumption is correct by comparing parallel 
passages in Exodus and Deuteronomy. 

As far as style is concerned Abraham Maimonides’ exegetical 
remarks are usually clear, concise and to the point. As a rule he 
does not waste words, though sometimes he is repetitive, as we have 
remarked at the beginning of our essay.°® Occasionally his exe- 
gesis becomes so much drawn out that he has to resume lest the 
reader lose the point at issue.*® Such cases are rare however. The 
length of his exegetical excursus beginning on page 111b line 10 
of manuscript 1276 is due to the fact that there he interprets an 
entire psalm. 

Philological speculations occur only seldom in the Axp2. All 
told they consist of the definitions of the three Arabic words ox> 
(generosity),”° nbn (gentleness) “* and Ayxop (sufficiency, contented- 
ness),”? of the Hebrew terms px" and sron,"* of the discussion 
of the different senses in which the Hebrew verb nus (to have 
faith) is used in different places in Scripture the one term being 
employed to cover all the various meanings because the different 
types of faith are interrelated,” the illumination of the Targumic 
interpretation of xoip1 Soy by means of another biblical passage 
where these words occur,’* and the suggestion that the candidates 
for prophecy were called oxva2 a because the prophets were their 
directors.“ 
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We might have said more about Abraham Maimonides’ exegesis 
but we feel that a full discussion would require separate treatment. 
We have therefore contented ourselves with mentioning the high- 
points of his method and hope this will serve as an inducement to 
others to study it more thoroughly. 


RETROSPECT 


In closing let us throw a glance of retrospect at the ground 
covered and the points that have been noted in our analysis of 
Abraham Maimonides’ praxybs Aas. We have found that it is 
not a very original work. Neither its metaphysics nor its ethics 
offer us anything essentially new, nor is there in his scientific 
theories anything deviating too much from the path of his con- 
temporaries. Yet our study of this book cannot be said to have 
been entirely in vain. To say the least it has acquainted us with 
the personality and the work of a figure in Jewish history which 
has been almost entirely forgotten. We have added to the know- 
ledge of the methods of an exegete whose exegesis is but little known 
to the modern scholarly world. We have also shown by one more 
example how intimate was the relationship that existed between 
the religious and ethical theories of the Moslems and the Jews. 
Although the contents of the *xa> follow in general the beaten 
track yet the arrangement of the material is new and there are 
many details that are both interesting and novel, so that even if it 
is not a very original piece of work we cannot help acknowledging 
it as thoughtful in view of the many fine observations made in it 
of human nature and the logical and clear statement of the subject 
matter. For the student of the history of science, philosophy and 
general culture too the +"xp> is of some interest inasmuch as it cor- 
roborates theories maintained previously and gives fresh informa- 
tion on several points that have hitherto been obscure. We are 
now ready to turn to the text itself and study the -xa> at first 
hand. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Upon the advice of Professor Alexander Marx of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America we are adding here two impor- 
tant biographical notices about Abraham Maimonides that are con- 
tained in books not easily accessible to the average reader but 
throw considerable light upon the character of our author and his 
works. The first, a brief reference to him by his contemporary 
and fellow-physician the Arabian biographer Ibn Abi Useibia’ 
in the second part of his “Sources of information regarding the 
medical orders,”* gives us a description of his person and tells 
about his activities and attainments as physician. It states speci- 
fically: “(As for) Abraham son of the rais * Moses, i.e. Abu’l Muna 
Abraham son of the rais Moses son of Maimun, his nativity was 
Fostat, Egypt. Now he was a celebrated physician, learned in the 
art of medicine (and) excellent in its practice. And he was (em- 
ployed) in the service of the King Alkamil Mohammed ibn Abi 
Bekr ibn Ayyub and also came frequently from the palace to the 
hospital which is in Cairo to treat the sick in it. And I met him 
in the year 631 or (6)32* in Cairo while I was healing in the 
hospital there and I found him (to be) a tall old gentleman lean 
in body, good as company, witty in speech (and) distinguished in 
medicine. And Abraham son of the rais Moses died in the 
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The second notice, the fragment of a letter by Abraham Mai- 
monides himself to one of his friends, informs us about some of 
his literary activities. It has already once been published in the 
Israelitische Letterbode, but since that periodical is very rare we 
reproduce the text here. 

“Text of a writ written by Abraham, son of our master Moses, 
the great master, son of our master Maimun... And the com- 
positions which I began after the decease of my father and teacher, 
the memory of the righteous be blessed, (namely) a detailed 
commentary on the Talmud and a book explaining the principles 
of the Chibbur? I have not yet had leisure to complete [them]. 
But (as for) one composition (which) I have composed in the tongue 
of Kedar and Ishmael® and built on the foundations of fear and 
love (of God) and called ‘that which suffices for the servants of 
the Lord’ the Lord has helped me to complete its composition, and 
I have revised and copied most of it and part of it has been 
broadcasted to distant countries. And (as for) the commentary on 
the Torah® of which thou hast heard, it is true that I have begun 
it, and were I free from the service of the king and other tasks, 
I would have completed it in a year or two. However I can only 
write on it in short hours on days far apart for I have not yet 
finished revising the first composition of which I have said (that) 
most of it is complete and finished and (that) the smaller part of 
it that is left will soon be finished with the help of heaven. And 


7 i.e. the Yud Hachazakah of Moses Maimonides. 
8 i.e. Arabic. 9 i.e. the Pentateuch. 


on this account I have explained in the commentary on the Torah 
which I have composed only close to half the book of Genesis, 
but I am occupied with it (now) and when I have completed the 
revision of (my) composition of which the greater part is (already) 
complete, I shall endeavor with all my might to complete the 
commentary on the Torah and also a commentary on the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa after it, if they will aid me from heaven. 
But ‘the work is long’ and the day and the workers are as Rabbi 
Tryphon put it,?? and ‘there are many thoughts in a man’s heart 
but the counsel of the Lord that shall stand.’** And if the com- 
mentary on the (separate) portions (of the Torah) had been copied 
and revised I would have sent it; but it still requires reviewing, 
and revising as regards its contents, and copying as far as its 
writing down is concerned, which cannot take place until I have 
completed the commentary on one of the five books of the Torah. 
And perhaps that will not be long with the help of the Terrible 
and Fearful One,” so that I may send it to thee if some accident 
or mishap do not prevent me, for I know not what a day may 
bear or an hour or a moment, and if thy dear letters will reach me 
anew every morning also my letters will reach thee. ‘Now peace 
unto thee and peace unto thy house and peace unto all that belongs 
to thee’*® and may thy peace be increased and become greater and 
continue and not cease and may the will (of God) be thus. (year) 
1543 ‘* May salvation be near.” 
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The letter shows us how crowded Abraham’s day was with his 
medical duties and how little time he had to realize his numerous 
literary ambitions of which circumstance he also complains else- 
where.” His magnum opus which he lived to see completed was 
our 4*xa2. At the same time that he was still revising that, however, 
he was engaged already in writing a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
fragments of which have been published ** and discussed?” at some 
length by S. Eppenstein. It was called pxndx sxns “the gathering 
book ” according to the chronicler Sambari,** and was to be followed 
by a commentary on the rest of the Bible. However, if the 
manuscript that is extant contains all that our author has been 
able to finish of it, then he reached no further than the book of 
Exodus.’® Of his commentary on the Talmud of which he mentions 
specifically the one on the tractate Pesachim *° and his explanation 
of the principles of his father’s Chibbur no manuscript has come 
down to us.** Both these works were begun before the year 1231 
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17 Jahresbericht des Rabbinerseminars, Berlin 1912/13 p. 33 ff. 

oder Oqy okie cw 

19 ibid. 

20 pmsk 21d (NO. 22 (ps. 37. 

21 Abraham Maimuni, sein Leben und seine Schriften (Eppenstein) p. 6. 


when this letter was written and completed before 1236 the date 
of the ‘ns nyvandn.”? 

As it is not our purpose here to give an exhaustive biography and 
bibliography of Abraham Maimonides we refer the interested 
reader to the essays of C. Werner”? and S. Eppenstein ** and the 
bibliographical notes of M. Steinschneider?®> and S. Poznanski.”® 
There he will find besides a more elaborate characterization of his 
personality and his influence, his piety, his sense of justice and his 
efforts to purify the ritual, all the references to quotations from 
his writings that have been discovered so far. At this point we 
wish only to recall that in addition to his regular literary occupa- 
tions, i.e. to his systematic works, Abraham in his capacity as head 
of Egyptian Jewry and director of the maw: also carried on an 
active correspondence. He was often called upon to decide on 
and answer legal, exegetical and theologico-philosophical questions 
directed to him.”* This he did in a masterful fashion showing his 
complete grasp of the various and diversified subjects.** Some of 
the answers have been preserved and several have been published 
by S. H. Margulies ?° and H. Hirschfeld.*° In particular, however, 
did Abraham rise to defend the views and the literary works of 
his father against the numerous attacks made on them after the 
latter’s death. His responsa on these subjects are collected in three 
works. >) swyn*! contains the answers to Daniel Hababli’s stric- 
tures on the nvxe spo of Moses Maimonides, srasx non *? defends 
the spinn or ain mawe and ‘a mands the Guide.** All these were 


22 Viz. infra. 
23 Teben und Wirken des Abraham ben Maimun, Danzig 1879. 
24 Abraham Maimuni, sein Leben und seine Schriften nebst Proben aus seinem 
Pentateuchcommentar, in Jahresbericht des Rabbinerseminars, Berlin 1912/13. 
25 Die arabische Litteratur der Juden § 159 p. 221—224. 
26 Zeitschrift fiir hebraische Bibliographie 1916 p. 9. 
27 Mann II p. 297 ff. 
28 Cf. S. Poznanski, Z. f. b. B. 1916 p. 9 ff. 
29 Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 44 p. 8 ff. 
° Berliner-Festschrift. 
1 Paris 1867 ed. Goldberg. 
2 Lyck 1859 ed. Goldberg. 
$3 pavunn mawn yap IT ed. Lichtenberg, Leipzig 1859. 
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written before 1336 when the last mentioned was composed, and 
probably in the same order in which we have given them. They 
prove Abraham a pious son who reverenced the memory of his 
father, a man of gentleness who also possessed energy, polite and 
yet unafraid to stand up and fight for the truth, withal a master 
of the situations in which he was placed. These responsa have 
besides literary value also great historical interest. 

In addition to the works that we have recorded Abraham com- 
posed also a treatise on menw** part of which is extant in a hitherto 
still unpublished Bodleian manuscript and a book entitled ixn 
manxpos °° “the crown of those that know,” evidently a book of 
mystical content. 


84 no. 2861 in Cowley’s Catalogue of Hebrew manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford i.e. II of Neubauer’s. 
85 Viz. Steinschneider § 159 and Poznanski, Z. f. b. B. 1916 p. to. 
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The ninth part of the book “Sufficient unto the servants (of p.13b 
God”), a composition of our lord and master Abraham son of our 
lord the master and our master Moses son of our master Maimum, 
the memory of the righteous be blessed, it being the second (part) 
of the fourth (section) of the division of the book in which there 
are (contained) of the chapters of the fourth section thirteen chapters, 
to wit: 


the 
life); 
the 


eleventh chapter, referring to the permanent legal way (of 


twelfth chapter, noting what the elevated paths have in 


common; 


the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 
the 


thirteenth chapter, on the sincerity of actions; 

fourteenth chapter, on mercy; 

fifteenth chapter, on generosity; 

sixteenth chapter, on gentleness; 

seventeenth chapter, on humility; 

eighteenth chapter, on faith; 

nineteenth chapter, on contentedness; 

twentieth chapter, on abstinence; 

twenty-first chapter, on the war (against the self); 
twenty-second chapter, on the government of the faculties 


and their control to serve their noble end; 


the 


twenty-third chapter, on solitude. 
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In the name of the Lord, God of the world 


A chapter on the permanent legal way! (of life) 


The permanent legal way (of life obtaining) 2 after the perfection 
of the Law? and unto (all) future time is to be divided into two 
ways, a common way and a special way. As for the common way 
it is the way (consisting) in the performance of the explicit 
commandments (of the Law)—i.e. the carrying out of what is 
commanded to be done and the avoidance of what is commanded 
not to be done—by every person in Israel according to his 
requirement thereof. For the commandments of circumcision, of 
the Succah and the Lulab, although they are obligatory upon the 
males of Israel, they are not obligatory upon the women; and the 
commandments (pertaining) to the priesthood although they are 
obligatory upon the priests, they are not obligatory upon the rest 
of Israel; and the commandments (pertaining) to the sanctuary and 
its sacred objects cannot be complied with in the diaspora. And so 
it is with the negative commandments, for His declaration, exalted 
be He, “Thou shalt not respect the person of the poor, nor favor 
the person of the great”* does not appertain to the public but its 
obligatoriness (rests) upon the judges. Now the essence of this way 
of the performance of the commandments (consists herein) that the 
professor of the Law understand what God, exalted be He, has 
commanded in His book to do, and what He has forbidden to do, 
considering that command or prohibition in its relation to his (par- 
ticular) case, resolutely taking it upon himself to carry out what is 
specified for him to do and to avoid what is forbidden to him to do. 
And unless he knows what has been commanded he will not succeed 
in this way, and thereto did they > refer when they said: “ An empty- 
headed person cannot be a fearer of sin.”® Now if he be thus 
informed of what is required of him (and) carries it out he would 
be following the right way on the road which God, exalted be He, 
directed (us) to follow. And he who follows this common way of 
the performance of the commandments 


1 j,e. conduct in consonance with the Torah. 

2 The words in parentheses are those of the editor. 
3 i.e. the Torah. 

4 Leviticus 19, 15. 

5 i.e. the rabbis. §& Aboth 2, 5. 
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is the one who is called ps (just), and 2h (integrite), and yy? p. 2b 
(upright), and 319 1D (he who turns away from evil), and in the 
usage of the sages, their memory be blessed, 1% (proper). But the 
best name for that is p% which is derived from p7¥ the meaning 
of which is “justice” and “the full payment of what is due,” for 
the performance of the obligatory commandments is a claim that 
He, exalted be He, has upon us, (being as) obligatory upon us as 
is the slave’s compliance with his master’s command, “For unto 
Me are the children of Israel servants, &c.,”7 ‘ And thou shalt re- 
member that thou wast a slave in Egypt; and thou shalt observe and 
do these statutes.” § And he who is remiss in this way is the one who 
is called yw. (unjust), and ywie (faithless), and y7 (evil), and 379 
(evildoer), and other names which it is not necessary to treat in full 
and interpret. And each one of these names applies to the person 
according to the extent of his sin, his transgression, his remissness 
or his unbelief. But the best name for him is yw 7 because he does an 
injustice in not paying what is due to his master from him and in 
not paying his rational soul what is due to its perfection.? And 
(as for) the exposition of this common path that is it whereof we 
have already fully treated in the three preceding parts (of this 
book) what is most necessary and what is most important in it. 
And as for the special way it is the way (which takes account) of 
the purposes of the commandments and their secrets and of what 
can be understood of the intentions of the Law and the lives of the 
prophets and the saints and their ilk. And he who follows this 
direction of the special way is the one who is called wp (holy), 
and ton (benevolent), and 13» (humble) and the like. But the best 
name for him is 0M because it is derived from 70M the meaning 
of which is “benevolence” for he goes beyond what is required of 
him according to the explicit sense of the Law. And (as for) this 
special way we have already shown the road to it in the preceding 
chapters when we called attention to the purposes of the command- 
ments and their secrets and when we broadened out to motives 
that we understood thereof, and in this part we shall complete the 
explanation of them 


7 Leviticus 25, $5- 
8 Deuteronomy 16, 12. 
9 Cf. the chapter on the “ soul” in the introduction. 
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according to the utmost of our understanding and what our P. 32 
knowledge has arrived at. And we say that he who eats unleavened 
bread and refrains from eating what is leavened on the Feast of 
Unleavened Breads, and he who sits in the Succah and carries the 
Lulab on the Feast of Booths, and he who refrains from doing any 
work on the Sabbath and on the Day of Atonement, and from 
eating and drinking on the Day of Atonement, and from doing 
servile work on the holiday, and he who puts on the fringes and 
the phylacteries, and he who refrains from forbidden foods and 
forbidden cohabitations according to the explicit sense of the Law 
so that he does not pass by a positive commandment which is 
obligatory upon him and he does not transgress over a negative 
commandment, (we say) that he follows the common explicit way. 
And we say that is “the common (way)” because it is common 
to the best of Israel and their masses, for just as doing work on 
the Sabbath is forbidden to Joshua the son of Nun and dwelling 
in the Succah on the festival is obligatory upon him, so is the doing 
of work on the Sabbath forbidden to the entirety of Israel and 
dwelling in the Succah on the festival obligatory upon them both 
those of them that have passed (already) and those that come after 
them until the (most distant) future. And we say that is the 
“explicit (way)” because it is something that everybody under- 
stands, and therefore punishment is inflicted upon him who is 
pfesumptuously remiss in it. And we say that he who understands 
the secret (meaning) of the Sabbath and its purpose and occupies 
himself on it with remembering the creation of the world and its 
origination and turns his mind to the genesis (of the world) and 
withdraws to inner sanctity, and that he who understands the 
secret (meaning) of the fringes and recalls on putting them on the 
commandments of the Lord so that they wrest him out of the state 
of neglectfulness into which he has fallen and he rises to true inner 
sanctity as it is said therein: “ And ye, shall be holy unto your 
God,” 2° and he who understands from the secret of forbidden 
foods the diminution even of what is permitted and restriction to 
the useful— 


10 Numbers 15, 40. 
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and the necessary and similarly (he understands) from the secret p. 3b 
of forbidden cohabitations, and resolutely takes it upon himself 
to act according to what he understands, (we say) that he follows 
a special implicit way. The reason why we say it is (a) “special ” 
(way) is because that is something which not every one of the 
professors of the Law arrives at, and the reason why we say (it is) 
“implicit ” is because it is not explicitly obligatory, and therefore 
no secular punishment by human hands applies to him who is 
remiss in it. And according to that it will be clear to thee that 
(as for) the common way there is no differences (of gradation) in 
most of it, for there is no gradation between the being eaten or the 
not being eaten of what is forbidden and between a man’s profaning 
or his not profaning the Sabbath, but every one of Israel so far as 
the explicit way is concerned either resolutely takes it upon himself 
or is remiss in it. And if a difference (of gradation) applies to it, 
it is in the number of paths! or in the repetition of the default in 
the one path, for there may be a defaulter in the explicit way 
whose remissness is considerable in that he forsakes a number of 
commandments (of the class) of positive commandments and trans- 
gresses over a number of negative commandments, and another 
defaulter whose remissness is slight because the commandments in 
which he is remiss are small in number or (because) the prohibitions 
which he oversteps are few. And it may be that between two 
defaulters in the one path there be a difference (of gradation) with 
respect to the repetition of the default, for the default of him who 
did not make fringes on a garment that he wears by day only or 
who continually shaves the corner (of his hair) is not equal to the 
default of him who one time in his life put on a garment requiring 
fringes without fringes or who one time shaved off the corner (of 
his hair). So in this respect difference (of gradation) applies to the 
common way. And I say to thee that there is no difference of 
gradation in most of it because the commandment of fear (of God)— 


11 },e, commandments. 
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and the commandment of love (of God) and the commandment of pP- 42 
the service of the heart are common commandments and in pursuing 
them there are great differences (of degree) as thou knowest for 
their beginnings #2 are shared (in common) ** and their ends are the 
uttermost point of the two ways, the common and the special. But 
as for the practical commandments there is no difference (of 
gradation) in their performance as we have explained. Now as 
regards the special way it has a very great range,’* (as great) as 
the distance of East from West, and the degrees of those pursuing 
it vary greatly in the one path !® and (even) in the one time.’® For 
example if we were to assume three persons of the saints of Israel 
observing one Sabbath in it,!7 then for one of them there is added 
to his common way of resting and refraining from profaning the 
Sabbath a special way in that he thinks of the purpose of the 
Sabbath and so reflects in a general way about the creation of the 
world, namely that the heaven and the earth and what is between 
them was created in six days and that there was no eternal first 
(being) whose existence had no beginning except the Creator who 
gives us the law of the Sabbath, may He be magnified and exalted. 
And (as for) the second his special way (consists) in his reflecting 
thereof in a detailed manner, and that is that he recalls in his heart 
what the first one recalls and there is added to that that he considers 
the totalities of creation and what he is able to consider of its 
particulars from the center of the earth up to the circumference of 
the highest (celestial) sphere, and he considers His wisdom, exalted 
be He, in this creation and particularizes in his thought what was 
created on the first day and on the second day and on every one of 
the rest of the six days according to what can be understood from 
the portion of “the genesis.” And (as for) the third his special way 
(consists) in that 


12 i.e. of these commandments. 

13 j,e. have to be observed by everybody. 
14 i.e. in the manner of performance. 

15 j,e. the one commandment or virtue. 
16 i.e. the single act or performance. 

17 i.e, the special way. 
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he reflects about what the second reflects, and (besides) he becomes p- 45 
absorbed in this philosophical 18 reflection until he is transported to 
the true sanctity and rejoices in the Maker because of what 
there shines on his inward parts of the lights of His majesty 
as he reflects about Him and adduces edeiccet ought: greatness 
from the greatness of what He has made.!® And he comprehends 
the nobleness of the intellectual and legal?° bond that (exists) 
between Him and him as was intended by the Sabbath in His 
declaration, exalted be He, in its legislation: “Between Me and 
between the children of Israel is it a sign forever.” ?1 And he 
diminishes that which would weaken the two bonds and so he 
refrains from eating and drinking on it lest it cut him off from that 
wherein he is (engaged), not to speak (of refraining) from idle 
speech, nay, speech about subjects which are not within his 
intention (at present). And so he attains from this (preoccupation) 
at the end of his implicit way fear (of God), love (of God) and (a) 
longing (for God) that (finally) bring it about that the members 
of his body be in need of nourishment and (yet) he do not feel any 
hunger because his soul is sated with that which it has attained as 
David said, “ My soul is satisfied as with marrow and fatness,” 2? 
and sounds strike his ear and (yet) he is too much preoccupied (to 
hear) them, and his eye falls on sensible scenes and (yet) he is like 
one whose eyes are closed so that he does not see them. And he therefore 
arrives through his way at what he strove and hoped for, “Unto 
Thy name and Thy memorial is the desire of our soul.” 2° And 
there is no doubt that between the way of this third one with regard 
to the Sabbath and the way of the second there is a great difference 
(of degree), and (that) between the way of the second and the way 
of the first there is also a big difference (of degree). And now 
between the way of the third and the first there is a considerable, 
very great difference (of degree). And according to this example 
does the matter stand with the rest of the special paths, for he 
who has attained a special way in the matter of (the observance of 
the laws of) forbidden foods (consisting) 


18 literally “ scientific.” 

19 literally “ of what is made by Him.” 

20 i.e. the bond created by observing the laws of the Torah regarding the Sabbath 
which where given by God. 

21 Exodus 31, 17. 22 Psalms 63, 6. 23 Isaiah 26, 8. 
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therein merely that he does not get indigestion from the meat and p. 52 
does not get drunk with grape-wine is not like him who has attained 
of the special way therein that whereof it was said “A Kab of 
carobs is sufficient from one Sabbath-eve to the other.” 24 And thus 
does the matter stand with the remaining special elevated paths, 
I mean that the range of each one of them is big and (that) the 
difference (of degree) between those that pursue them is considerable 
and their attaining 2° varies according to the variation between the 
way they are going and (ways) other than it. So when(ever) we 
explain an elevated path like abstinence or humility and the like, 
understand (Oh reader) that there are in it many gradations whether 
we have explained something of these gradations or not, for the 
abstinence of Elijah and Elisha was not like the abstinence of 
prophets other than they, nor was the humility of Moses like the 
humility of any one of the men. And after these preliminary 
remarks we say that we intend to explain what we understand of 
these legal, elevated, special paths in every path thereof (separately), 
for that which we explained thereof in the preceding parts was in 
the sequence of the explanation of the individual commandments 
of those commandments that we explained, and it is possible that 
one commandment conduce to a number of special paths as we have 
explained in the case of the Sabbath and the holiday and other 
(commandments) besides them. And what we shall explain here 
will be according to the path it being possible that one path be the 
purpose of a number of commandments as we have explained (it) in 
the matter of abstinence in the third preamble of the preambles of 
this part. And before we commence therewith, we will say that 
the thing that the correct view and useful order decree about the 
journey is to begin with properly pursuing the explicit way, for 
it is a gross error that a person think of himself or that another 
think of him that he is a saint 


24 Ta anith 24b. 
25 Cf. the discussion of the summum bonum in the introduction. 
Rosenblatt. 10 
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because he gives up marriage or fasts continually or eats little or p.s5b 
wears wool while he is remiss in (certain) commandments or trans- 
gresses over (certain) prohibitions. But the matter is as they 7° 
said, “Nor can an ignorant man be pious,’?? for an ignorant 
person is remiss in that which he does not know and his being 
ignorant (denotes) being remiss in the commandment to study Torah 
which is one of the most important commandments. And one of 
the declarations of him whose utterances thou must consider is that 
voluntary prayers and the like have the status of a gift, and the 
fulfillment of obligations has the status of the payment of a debt, 
and the creditor will not accept the gift and leave his debt. Now 
I say that this is (one) of the things to be understood from the 
declaration of the Bible regarding His attributes, exalted be He, 
“ And He does not take (bribe).” 28 And in censure of this gross error 
and the great mistake of engaging in the special way while being 
remiss in the common way and of striving to attain (the goal) 
thereby He has said, exalted be He, in the language of His prophet, 
“Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy voice like a horn and declare 
unto My people their transgression, and to the house of Jacob their 
sin. Yet they seek me daily, and delight to know My ways; as a 
nation that did righteousness and forsook not the ordinance of their 
God, they ask of Me righteous ordinances, they delight to draw 
near unto God.” And if, oh thou who strivest to rise to the rank 
of the best and to walk in the particular ways of the Eternal which 
is the way of the saints of Israel and the disciples of the prophets, 
(if) thou dost intend (to pursue) a way which He, exalted be He, 
will find acceptable from thee and whereon He will aid thee until 
thou dost arrive at thy quest as they said,?® “When one comes to 
be purified they °° aid him (therein),” *1 then begin with the common 
explicit way and carry it out in full and do not be remiss in 
anything thereof which is required of thee, and after that commence 
with the special way. And know that thy eating once (of what 
comes) from robbery or theft causes thee to forfeit thy fasting ten 
years as a matter of piety and that thy putting on 


26 j,e. the rabbis. 

27 Aboth 2, 5. 28 Deuteronomy 10, 17. 

29 i.e. the rabbis. 

30 i.e. the heavenly creatures. 

31 Shabbath 104a, Yoma 38b, ’Abodah Zarah 58a, Menahoth 29b. 
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a garment requiring fringes without fringes causes thee to forfeit p. 6a 
thy wearing woolen and suchlike (clothes) out of abstinence most 
of thy life and that (allowing) a house requiring a Mezuzah (to 
remain) without a Mezuzah causes thee to forfeit thy being isolated 
in the mountains for years. By God, only if it occur to thee out of 
oversight or by force is there in such a case hope of forgiveness for 
what is past and (God’s) help and caution against what may happen 
in the future. And on that account we see how the great saints 
of Israel were afraid of sins and employed, in order to be safe 
from them, (all sorts of) ruses which (appeared) externally ridiculous 
but internally (bespoke) extreme humility, as we see (in the 
case of) Abba Chilkiah the grandson of Choni Ham/’agel, peace be 
upon him, who (had reached) so (high) a stage (of virtuosity) that 
he and his wife would pray for rain in years of drought and be 
answered (by God),?? (how) his wife would go out to meet him 
adorned (with ornaments), and he would justify that to him who 
asked him about it by saying, “(I am doing this) in order that 
I may not set my eyes on another woman” as it is written in the 
Talmud.?3 And that was not (done) 34 because he who is in that 
highest rank of holiness may be preoccupied with thinking about 
women, God forbid, but out of fear of the incidence of an evil 
impulse and of being overcome by a natural urge at some time, 
“for He knoweth our inclination; He remembereth that we are 
dust,” 85> so that he would be cut off from the good (works) 
wherewith he is busied, and in order that, if it should occur, it be 
in what is permitted not in what is forbidden, and God prevent it. 
So (then) understand that and attain it and know that it is 
conditioned in all that I shall explain or that another than me has 
explained who has recommended abstinence or contentedness or 
humility and the like. 


A chapter in which attention is drawn to what the elevated paths XI 
have in common. 


Know that the elevated paths are bound up with one another 
32 Ta’anith 234. 33 Ta anith 23b. 


34 i.e. these devices were not contrived. 
35 Psalms 103, 14. 
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and follow necessarily from one another and (that) some are a 
discipline for the others and (that) the disciplines for them are 
associated. Such is the case with most of them. Mercy is bound 
up with generosity and generosity is followed by mercy, and the 
discipline for generosity is a discipline for mercy, and the discipline 
for mercy is a discipline for generosity. And so (does) the matter 
(stand) with (respect to) mercy and gentleness. Mercy is bound 
up with gentleness and gentleness follows mercy. And so (does) 
the matter (stand) with (respect to) gentleness, and humility, and 
abstinence, and contentedness, and the fighting (against one’s nature), 
and faith (in God). And therefore thou findest the merciful 
(person) to be generous, and the generous (person) to be merciful. 
And the gentle (person) is humble, and the humble person is gentle, 
and the contented (person) is abstinent, and the abstinent (person) 
is contented, and so forth. And the reason for that 1s that these 
paths have, to begin with, one aim, and in accordance with that 
did Rabbi Eleazar ben Arakh say defining the good way to which 
a man should cleave (that it is) “a good heart,” and his master 
Rabban Jochanan ben Zakkai preferred his definition to the 
definition of his comrades and said, “I regard his words as better 
than yours for your words are included in his.” *° And all of 
them lead to one end and that is the “goal” ®7 in regard to which 
we shall explain that which we will be able to impart of what we 
understand. And thou must know that some of these elevated 
paths are qualities ascribed to Him, exalted be He, like mercy and 
generosity and gentleness, wherefore they are both, with respect 
to what they conduce to, “paths,” and, with respect to the imitatio 
(Dei) that is prescribed, something of a “ goal”; and they are 
(furthermore), in the state of training therein before becoming 
fixed, (merely) a “way,” and, at the time of their fixation and 
their remaining fixed forms in the soul, nearer to the “ SOdage 
And after understanding that and attaining it and attaining what 
we have deposed in the preceding chapters, 


38 Aboth 2, 9. 
37 literally “the attaining.” 
38 Cf. introduction for the discussion of the summum bonum. 
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set thy heart and turn thy care to what we shall explain in the p. 7a 
forthcoming chapters about every individual path of these elevated 
paths which are the purposes of the Law; then will it 2° serve thee 

as enlightenment with the help of heaven. 


A chapter on the sincerity of acts XI 


Know that the professors of the Law are divided with respect 
to their legal performances 4° into (several) divisions two of which 
divisions being two opposite extremes and other divisions (lying) 
between the two extremes. Now one of the two divisions which 
are at the two extremes is (characterized by) the performer’s being 
hypocritical in his performance of the law as for example that he 
rest (on the Sabbath) and refrain from eating leaven on Passover 
out of fear lest men testify against him and punish him, and, if 
he were secure against that, he would neither rest (on the Sabbath) 
nor refrain from eating leaven on Passover, and like one who 
studies the science of the Law so that men regard him as great and 
honor him or that he obtain thereby (some) other advantage and 
(who) indulges much in prayer and worship and (in) the continual 
wearing of fringes and phylacteries so that men regard him as 
pious and so forth. And this manner (of behavior) the sages, 
blessed be their memory, call “presumption” 4! and they define 
it and fear it and say, “ We apprehend presumption.” 42 And 
they call him who performs the acts of the Law in this form 
“one who carries out the Torah not for its own sake.” 43 And 
they have explained the error of this class and that its adherents 
effect nothing. They said, (namely,) explaining that in the inter- 
pretation of “Good understanding have all they that do them ”: 44 
“those that carry it out for its own sake not those that carry it 
out not for its own sake, and as for those that carry it out not for 
its own sake it were better for them that they were not born.” 45 
Only that they prefer him who performs (the laws) in this form 
to him who does not perform (them at all) in the hope 


39 je. the Torah. 

40 i.e. with regard to the way in which they carry out the Law. 
41 42 Berakhoth 17b, Pesachim 55 a. 

43 Berakhoth 172. 

44 Psalms 111, 10. 

45 Berakhoth 17a. 
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that he would be carried over to the obligatory form. They said p. 7b 
(namely): “ For torqued (carrying it out) not for its own sake he 
comes to (carry it out for) its own sake.” 46 But the truth of the 
matter is that so long as the adherents of this class (base themselves 
merely) on the form of simulation (in the fulfillment of the Law) 
in their exterior which contradicts their interior they are like those 
who are empty (of all good deeds), for before the author of the 
Law, magnified and exalted be His name, no simulation is complete, 
“For it is not as man seeth: for man looketh on the outward 
appearance but the Eternal looketh on the heart.” 47 And this 
erring class is the one that is called by them, blessed be their 
memory, also “the class of hypocrites” that are enumerated among 
the four classes that are not to greet the Divine presence *® as is 
proven by his ‘*® statement: “For a hypocrite cannot come before 
Him,” °° and our object is too high above (even) warning against 
anything like that. And the division opposed to this one 1s 
(characterized by) the performer of the acts of the Law being per- 
fectly sincere in his performance. By saying “sincere” I mean 
that his interior should in his performance be (directed) to God, 
exalted be He, not to men, to such an extent that if it seemed to 
him that men regard him as religious and God-fearing and honor 
him extremely while there is in his interior something that contra- 
dicts that, he would be afraid and seized with dread of Him, 
exalted be He; and if it seemed to him that men regard him as 
faulty and pretending religiosity while his interior is constant with 
Him, exalted be He, he would not pay any attention to it. And 
therefore did one of them *! say: “May my portion be with him 
whom they suspect of a thing and it is not in him.” 5? Now the 
meaning of this statement is not that the religious devotee expose 
himself to the ways of suspicion for they have already forbidden 
that and they have said: “Because a man must satisfy (as to his 
good character) the creatures in the (same) way in which he must 
satisfy the Infinite, blessed be He,5* for it is said: ‘Then shall ye 
be clear before the Lord and before Israel.”54 But (the sages 
expressed that wish) because so long as he pursues the required 
(way) internally 


46 Pesachim 50b, Nazir 23b, Sotah 22b, Sanhedrin 105b, Horayoth 1ob, ’Arakhin 16b. 
47 | Samuel 16, 7. 48 Sotah 42a. 

49 i.e. Job’s. 50 Job 13, 16. 

51 i.e, the rabbis. 52 Shabbath 118b, Mo’ed Katan 18b. 

53 Palestinian Talmud, Shekalim Wl, halakhah 4. 

54 Numbers 32, 22. 
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and externally, although evil men falsely suspect him of being the p. 8a 
opposite of what he is, he®® pays no attention thereto. And with 
regard to this matter—I mean with regard to the sincerity of the 
interlor—David says: “Examine me, Oh Lord, and try me: test 
my reins and my heart.” And he ® says: “Search me, Oh God, 
and know my heart; try me and know my thoughts, &c.,” and so 
forth. And I mean when I say “perfectly sincere” that his per- 
formance, besides being sincerely (devoted) to God, exalted be He, 
should be sincerely (performed) out of love for him, exalted be 
He, and in order to fulfill the condition of subservience to Him,— 
I mean the performance (of the Law) solely out of obedience to 
His command, exalted be He, which is the condition of subservience 
(to God) as He said: “ And thou shalt remember that thou wast 
a slave in Egypt; and thou shalt observe and do these statutes,” 57 
—not out of hope for reward in spite of the certainty and the 
assurance (that he has) that He, exalted be He, does reward, for 
He, exalted be He, is “A keeper of the covenant and kindness 
with them that love Him and keep His commandments,” 58 nor out 
of fear of punishment in spite of the certainty and assurance (that he 
has) that He, exalted be He, punishes when He has not forgiven as 
He said: “A jealous God,” >® “For He doth not acquit,” °° “He 
visiteth the iniquity of parents on the children,” ®! “ And He repayeth 
them that hate Him,” ®? and so forth. But even if it were possible 
by way of supposition that He, God forbid, should punish him in 
spite of obedience, he would persist in obedience; or that He should 
not punish him in spite of disobedience, he would avoid disobedience. 
And this high degree of perfect sincerity is the degree of the lovers 
of the Lord and he who has attained thereto is the one of whom they, 
blessed be their memory, say that he is “one who serves (God) out 
of love”; ®? and that is what Antigonos of Sokho exhorted to when 
he said: “Be not like servants who minister to their master upon the 
condition of receiving a reward; but be like servants who minister to 
their master without the condition of receiving a reward”; 64 and my 
father and teacher, the memory of the righteous be blessed, has 
already explained that in his commentary on the tractate of Aboth 
of his commentary on the Mishnah ® and at the end of the laws 
of repentance in the Sefer Madda’.66 And know that this is the 

55 i.e. the sincere man. 58 Psalms 26, 23 139, 23. 57 Deuteronomy 16, 12. 

58 Deuteronomy 7, 9. 59 Exodus 20, 5. 34, 14. Deuteronomy 4, 24. 5, 9. 6, 15. 

60 Exodus 20, 7. 34, 7. Numbers 14, 18. Deuteronomy 5, 11. Nahum 1, 3. 

61 Exodus 20, 5. 34, 7. Numbers 14, 18. Deuteronomy 5, 9. 

62 Deuteronomy 7, 10. 63 Cf. Sotah 314. 64 Aboth 1, 3. 


65 Viz. Moses Maimonides comment on the preceding passage. 
66 Yad Hachazakah, Sefer Madda’, Hilkhoth Teshubah chap. 10 par. 4. 
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high degree to which the Torah exhorted by the statement of the p. 8b 
Bible: “This day the Lord thy God commandeth thee to do these 
statutes and ordinances; thou shalt therefore observe and do them 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul.” ®7 Now in its statement 
of “with all thy heart and all thy soul” there is an allusion to 
sincerity just as there is in it an express call towards zealousness, 
and perfect zealousness is possible only where there is perfect 
sincerity. And just as in (case of) this (matter of) service (of God) 
the Torah likewise exhorted to zealousness and sincerity in the 
matter of the love (of God). It said, namely, “And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all thy soul” °* just 
as it said, “ And thou shalt observe and do them with all thy heart 
and all thy soul.” So understand that and attain it and act upon 
it, then will God, exalted be He, cause thee by means of His grace 
to reach it. Now as for what lies between these two extremes, 
he approaches the hypocrite who amalgamates (the purpose of) his 
performances of the Law by intending through his performance to 
obey Him, exalted be He, and to gain (some) advantage from men 
such as respect and things other than it, like one who studies the 
science of the Law that he may understand and know what 1s 
obligatory upon him to know and do, and in order that he may 
also obtain thereby consideration and respect, and so forth. And 
this is what they forbade when they said: “Thou shalt not make 
them a crown to magnify thyself therewith nor a spade to gain 
thy livelihood through them.” &® And he approaches the sincere 
man whose performances of the Law are (carried out by him) 
because of his fear of His punishment, exalted be He, not because 
of his fear of the punishment of men, and because of his hope for 
His reward, exalted be He, not because of his hope to be rewarded 
by men by being honored or otherwise. And this (man) is the 
one they call “he who serves God out of fear.”*° And this too 
is not sincerity, for he, if he were to suppose himself to be secure 
from His punishment, exalted be He, and despaired of His 
reward, his performance (of the Law) would be nullified. Hence 
he is not sincere like him who serves (God) out of love the 
exposition of whom was given before. 


67 Deuteronomy 26, 16. 

68 Deuteronomy 6, 5. 

69 Derekh Eres Zutta chap. Il. Cf. also Nedarim 62a and Aboth 4, 6. 
70 Cf. Sotah 312. 
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Yet he is near to the sincere (man) inasmuch as his performance p- 9a 
is not (meant) for the dissimulation of men. And according to 
what can be understood from these divisions there can be understood 

the condition of a number of divisions composed of them but the 
elements are those that we have explained. So (then) understand 

that and act upon it, then He, exalted be He, will guard thee 
against hypocrisy and will aid thee towards sincerity. 


A chapter on mercy XIV 


Mercy is (one) of the elevated paths and (one) of the purposes 
of the Law: and it is the first attribute of the attributes ascribed 
to Him, exalted be He, (he being called:) “a merciful God”; 7! 
and the Torah repeated that (appellation by saying): “For a 
merciful God is the Lord thy God.”72 And the prophets have 
said: “For Thou art a gracious and merciful God.”7? And the 
Law has already exhorted to this noble trait and given a con- 
siderable training for it and softened the hardness of hearts. 
Whatever He has commanded in the matter of supporting the 
poor and the needy and of returning the poor man’s pledge is a 
discipline towards the attainment of the trait of mercy. And He 
has forbidden, exalted be He, hardness (of heart), (saying): “ Thou 
shalt not harden thy heart”; 7* and He said in order to soften the 
hardness of heart: “For that is his only covering, it is his garment 
for his skin; wherein shall he sleep?” 75 And Job said: “If I have 
not wept for him that was in trouble, and if my soul grieved not 
for the needy.”76 And we have no need for expatiating on the 
exposition of the excellence of this path and of its necessity 
because it is (too) apparent, and because of what has been pre- 
viously explained by us in the third part of this book in connection 
with the support of the poor, and because of what we noted of 
the Torah’s exposition of Joseph’s mercy in the chapter wherein 
we noted the lives of the patriarchs. We shall only say here that 
this elevated path to which we refer does not (consist) 


™ Exodus 34, 6. 

72 Deuteronomy 4, 31. 

73 Jonah 4,2. Cf. also Joel 2, 13. Nehemiah 9, 17. 31. IL Chronicles 30, 9. 
74 Deuteronomy 15, 7. 

7 Exodus 22, 26. 

WO Jorsyo; 2s: 

Rosenblatt, TE 
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in the man’s being soft and excessively impressionable like the p. 9b 
women and those (that are) like them of the weak-souled in the 
case of one of whom the matter reaches (such a point) that he is 
seized with pity at the slaughtering of chickens and the like, but 
(it consists) in the soul’s inclining from the direction of hardness 
(of heart) to the direction of mercy and softness (of heart) and 
its employing, for (all) that, mercy in the case of him on whom 
mercy must be exercised—such as that he who is afflicted by 
misfortune be helped, and that he who asks for protection against 
him who wrongs him be protected, and that the hungry be fed 
and the naked be clothed and so forth—and its refraining from 
mercy on him towards whom the Torah required hardness of heart 
just as God, exalted be He, commanded with regard to the slayer 
that he should not be protected: “And if a man come presump- 
tuously upon his neighbor, to slay him with guile, thou shalt take 
him from My altar, that he may die.” 77 And He also said regarding 
him: “But if any man hate his neighbor, and lie in wait for him, 
and rise up against him, &c.; then the elders of his city shall send 
and fetch him thence, and shall deliver him into the hand of the 
avenger of the blood that he may die. Thine eye shall not pity 
him, &c.”78 And He said, prohibiting (the entertaining of) com- 
passion for the seducer, even if he be (one’s) child, the (thing most) 
beloved by nature: “And thou shalt not spare nor conceal him; 
but thou shalt surely kill him; thy hand shall be first upon him to 
put him to death.”7® And he said also, prohibiting (the enter- 
taining of) compassion on him against whom hardness of heart 
is required: “ And thou shalt cut off her hand, thine eye shall have 
no pity.” 8° And (still) severer than that is His command, exalted 
be He, with regard to the wayward and rebellious son that his 
father and his mother take charge of bringing him to court that 
he be killed: “Then shall his father and his mother lay hold on 
him, &c.” 8! And if thou dost carefully regard the records of the 
prophets thou wilt find in them the use of mercy in its (proper) 
place and of hardness (of heart) in its (proper) place. The master 
of prophets, Moses, servant of the Lord and His messenger in 
the case of the tyrannical Egyptian, “[And]82 he smote the Egyptian, 


7 Exodus 21, 14. 78 Deuteronomy 19, II. 12. 13. 

19 Deuteronomy 13, 9. 80 Deuteronomy 25, 12. 

81 Deuteronomy 21, 19. 82 Words in brackets are in the text. 
ri” 
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and hid him in the sand”; 8? and in the case of the daughters of p. 10a 
Reuel that had been wronged, “[And] Moses stood up and helped 
them and watered their flock ”;84 and in connection with the 
campaign against Midyan he commanded, peace be upon him, 
“Slay every male among the little ones,” 8° and there was not 
(displayed) therein mercy towards those who were (subsequently) 
slain but (there was considered) the welfare of the slayers. And 
likewise David, peace be upon him, where Israelites were concerned, 
his sentence was with regard to him who slaughtered his neighbor’s 
lamb, ‘‘ That the man who has done this deserveth to die, and the 
lamb, &c., because he had no pity,” 8* and where infidels were 
concerned, “[And] he put them under saws and under harrows 
of iron and under axes of iron.”87 And Samuel, peace be upon 
him, “[And Samuel] hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord.” 88 
And there are many (instances) like these among the records of the 
prophets. And why shall I say among the records of the prophets 
when God ®® has already testified regarding Himself that despite 
His being merciful and gracious and long-suffering and abundant 
in kindness—and He has described in His book of the particularities 
of His mercy, exalted be He, what he has described. He said, 
(namely,) in connection with His mercy over Ishmael when he 
wept because of his thirst and his mother wept over him: “ For 
God hath heard the voice of the lad,” ®° and with regard to His 
hearing the cry of him who appeals to Him for help from mis- 
fortune: “ And it shall come to pass, when he crieth unto Me, that 
I will hear; for I am gracious.” ®! And He said in the language 
of His prophet: “I dwell in the high and holy place, and with 
him that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of 
the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 92 And 
His prophet said: “For the Lord hearkeneth unto the needy and 
despiseth not His prisoners.” ®* And he said in the case of Nineveh: 
“And should not I have pity on Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
more than six score thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand, and also much cattle?” ®* And 
more embracing than that is His declaration, to which the inference 
from the condition of creation testifies, ‘““ And His tender mercies are 
over all His works” 9°—in spite of that He said in (describing) His 
noble attributes (that He) “ visiteth the iniquity of the fathers upon 


83 Exodus 2, 12. 84 Exodus 2, 17. 85 Numbers 31, 17. 
86 IT Samuel 12, 5. 6. 87 IT Samuel 12, 31. 88 ] Samuel 15, 33. 
89 literally “the Truth.” Cf. the introduction. 

90 Genesis 21, 17. 91 Exodus 22, 26. 2 Jsaiah 57, 15. 


93 Psalms 69, 34. 94 Jonah 4, 11. 95 Psalms 145, 9. 
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the children and upon the children’s children.” 9° And His servant p. rob 
and messenger, who was graced (by Him) in that He made known 
(to him) His noble attributes, said: “For the Lord thy God is a 
devouring fire, a jealous God.” 97 And Joshua said: “For He is a 
holy God; He is a jealous God; He will not forgive your trans- 
gressions nor your sins. If ye forsake, &c.” 98 And there are many 
statements like these. And the sages, blessed be their memory, 
said, exhorting to mercy, that whoever possesses the trait of mercy, 
He, exalted be He, has mercy on him; and they cited as a proof 
for that the declaration of the Bible: “And He will show thee 
mercy, and have compassion upon thee, and multiply thee,” *°° 
and in spite of that they said: “One should have mercy only on 
him who has sense.” 1°! (So then) thy mercy or the littleness of 
thy impressionability and the resistance to thy softness (of heart) 
should be according to what God regards as acceptable not according 
to what thy defective nature or thy habits that are not regulated 
according to the rules of the Law decide. And after that know 
that pitying him who deserves no pity is religiously less dangerous 
than that he who deserves pity be not pitied. And in accordance 
with that patience is necessary in the punishment of the trans- 
gressor, as He, exalted be He, said with regard to the greatest of 
sins, and that is the sin of idolatry, ‘Then shalt thou inquire, and 
make search, and ask diligently ”;1°2 and He said regarding the 
perjured witness, “And the judges shall inquire diligently.” 1° 
But there should be no slowness (of action) with reference to him 
whose case is doubtful as to whether he deserves charity and 
benevolence or does not deserve (it), (i.e.) with reference to any one 
who implores charity. But (it is) as they said: “If he says, “sustain 
me,’ one does not investigate about him.” 1° And no haste must be 
made to punish, as they have understood from His attributes, 
exalted be He,!°5 (namely from the one that He is) “long- 
suffering.” 1°6 And there must be no delay of benevolence and 
charity. They have said that Nahum of Gimso, peace be upon him, 
who was in so high a stage of virtuousness and holiness that the 
miracles (that occurred) to him were such as is well known in the 
stories of the Talmud,!°7 


96 Exodus 34, 7. 97 Deuteronomy 4, 24. 98 Joshua 24, 19. 20. 

99 Shabbath 151b. Cf. also Tosefta Baba Kama chap. 9. 100 Deuteronomy 13, 18. 

101 Cf. Berakhoth 33a, Sanhedrin 92a. 102 Deuteronomy 13, 15- 

103 Deuteronomy 19, 18. 104 Baba Bathra ga. 

105 Taanith, Palestinian Talmud chap. 2, halakhah 1, Pesikta derab Kahana ed. 
Buber p. 161b. Cf. also *Erubin 22a, Baba Kama 50a. 

106 Exodus 34, 6. Numbers 14, 18. 107 Ta@anith 214 ff. 
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was tried (by God) in his body with blindness and leprosy, and p. 11a 
that he was asked for the reason for that, and he related that one 
day he was travelling and had with him abundant food, and a 
poor man who happened to meet him on the road implored 
nourishment from him, so he asked him to wait until he would 
take the load down from his beast of burden. But the poor man 
was too weak to follow the beasts on the march and he fell on the 
road and died, and (Nahum said) that he, peace be upon him, 
knew that he had been at fault for not hastening to bring forth 
that wherewith he could sustain him; and that weighed sorely upon 
him, and he prayed to Him, exalted be He, to try him in this 
world and not to punish him in the world to come. So he was 
tried with this trial.1°8 And they have said, blessed be their 
memory: “The quality of mercy is five-hundred times as great as 
the quality of justice.”1°® They derived this from the statement 
of the Bible regarding (God’s) quality of mercy (namely that He) 
“keepeth kindness unto thousands” 1!!° which Onkelos interpreted 
“unto thousands of generations” as the other (scriptural) passage 
says: “to a thousand generations,”1!! and the smallest plural 
(number) is two. And since now of thousands of generations the 
smallest (plural thousand) is two thousand generations and 
(Scripture) says regarding (God’s) quality of justice (that He) 1!” 
“visiteth the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation” and stops, then when two thousand 
is divided by four the quotient is one for every five hundred. So 
understand that and act upon it. 


A chapter on generosity XV 


Generosity is an expression for the lavish bestowal of benefits 
upon him who does not have any claim upon it nor deserves it from 
him who lavishes it upon him, for paying the hired man his wage 
and the creditor his debt is not generosity but righteousness and 
justice, and charity to the poor, and hospitality, and gift-giving 
and the like are generosity. 


108 Taanith 214. 

109 Tosefta Sotah IV beginning. 
110 Exodus 34, 7. 

111 Deuteronomy 7, 9. 

112 Exodus 20, 5. 
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And generosity is (one) of the elevated paths and (one) of the p. 11b 
purposes of the Law and (one) of the attributes ascribed to Him, 
exalted be He, for He, exalted be He, defined (it to be) of His 
attributes what is seen of His generosity and His liberality, (namely 
that He is) “gracious” 18 and “abundant in kindness.” 114 And 
His bringing into existence of creation was (an act of) bounty and 
generosity from His part (as He said:) “I have said: ‘The world 
is built out of kindness.’” 145 And His liberality and His generosity 
embrace all His creatures. ‘The Lord is good to all.”116 And 
thou must understand the difference between generosity the opposite 
of which is miserliness and between prodigality the opposite of 
which is parsimony, for prodigality and parsimony are (expressions) 
for what pertains to the man himself: prodigality brings it about 
that the prodigal be lavish toward himself in his sustenance, his 
dress and his habitation and the like and parsimony brings it about 
that the parsimonious be stingy with respect to himself and pinch 
himself; and generosity and miserliness are (expressions) for what 
pertains to what arrives from the part of a man to another than 
he: generosity brings it about that the generous be liberal toward 
his fellow and miserliness brings it about that he be not liberal 
toward his fellow even though he is lavish toward himself. Now 
the generosity that is exhorted to (consists) in the man’s being 
liberal toward his fellow not in his being lavish toward himself 
only; on the contrary, if he be stingy with himself and liberal 
toward his fellow that would be an increase in his generosity. And 
the generosity that is lauded does not (consist) in a man’s spending 
his wealth upon another than himself in any way whatsoever, as 
the multitude understands of the condition of generosity that it 
means merely giving much food to whoever chances (to come the 
way) and the presenting of gifts to whoever is there, but the 
generosity that is exhorted to as being (one) of the elevated paths 
(consists) in the man’s being generous (and) liberal with that which 
God, exalted be He, has given to him toward such a person other 
than he as needs and deserves it. 


113 Exodus 22, 26. 34, 6. Joel 2, 13. Jonah 4, 2 et al. 

114 Exodus 34, 6. Numbers 14, 18. Joel 2, 13. Jonah 4, 2 et al. 
115 Psalms 89, 3. 

116 Psalms 145, 9. 
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For He, exalted be He, the liberal one absolute, did not pour p. 124 
out the intellectual Form upon the temperament 117 of the donkey 
and the horse but upon the human temperament, and He did not 
make the nourishment of the non-reasoning animal as fine in 
substance (and) as variegated as the nourishment of man; and He 
was not liberal with the Torah toward (the) infidel Turk 1*® or the 
negroes,!19 and he did not reveal nor announce (anything) to any one 
who was not worthy of it. So understand that and meditate about 
(it). Now generosity with (one’s) wealth consists in the man’s not 
hoarding that whereof God, exalted be He, has given to him so 
that he cause another to inherit it,—‘‘ He heapeth up riches, and 
knoweth fot who shall gather them.” 12° And Solomon explained 
that that is an affliction and a punishment for the sinners: “ And 
to the sinner He giveth the task, to gather and to heap up,” *?*— 
nor in merely spending it on things superfluous to his sustenance 
or the upkeep of his family, but he should spend his wealth on his 
necessities and what is close to them 12? (for) him, and his family 
and those belonging to him, and be liberal therewith toward his 
fellow just as the Bible exhorted thereto by its statement: “‘ And 
thou shalt rejoice in all the good which the Lord thy God hath 
given unto thee, and unto thy house, thou, and the Levite, and the 
stranger that is in the midst of thee.” 12% And there is a difference 
between him who is generous with a well-visited banquet wherein 
he gives to eat to rich (people) who do not need it and between 
him who with its quantity feeds poor (people) who need (it). He 
said (namely), exalted be He, with respect to His attributes and 
His liberality: “To revive the spirit of the humble and to revive 
the heart of the contrite ones.” 124 And He said exhorting to what 
he finds acceptable: “Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor, that are cast out, to thy house? When 
thou seest the naked, that thou cover him, &c.”125 “And if thou 
draw out thy soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul, 
&c.” 126 And the generosity that is exhorted to is not only 
(generosity) with wealth and what can be bought therewith but 
also (generosity) with (one’s) power, knowledge and religion. As 
for (generosity) with (one’s) power (it consists) in the man’s being 
liberal with that whereof God, exalted be He, has given him 


117 118 119 Viz. the introduction. 120 Psalms 39, 7. 
121 Ecclesiastes 2, 26. 122 i.e. close to being necessities. 
123 Deuteronomy 26, 11. 124 Isaiah 57, 15. 


125 [saiah 58, 7. 126 Isaiah 58, 10. 
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toward him who needs it as we see that in the records of the p. 12b 
prophets in the statement of Elisha: “ Wouldst thou be spoken for 
to the king or to the captain of the host?” And as for (generosity) 
with (one’s) knowledge (it consists) in his teaching him who strives 
for it and he is worthy of learning what he would teach him as 
the transmitters (of tradition) explained to us in the interpretation 
of “and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children”: 
“«Thy children’ these are thy disciples.” 128 And they have said 
interpreting (the words of) “Behold I have taught you”: “ Just as 
I have learnt gratis, so you too have learnt from me gratis, like- 
wise when you teach (future) generations (let it be done) gratis.” **° 
And as for (generosity) with religion (it consists) in attracting 
those far from it to it and reclaiming the disobedient by reprimand- 
ing them for their sins and letting them know their error and rousing 
them from their state of neglectfulness, as the transmitters (of 
tradition) have taught us in the interpretation of “Thou shalt 
surely rebuke thy neighbor.” 12° And the Torah has frequently 
exhorted to this noble trait and elevated path and has given 
variegated disciplines for its attainment and its becoming fixed as 
a form in the souls of the professors of the Law: whatever He, 
exalted be He, commanded of the laws of the poor, (namely,) Peah 
and Peret and ’Olleloth and Shikchah and the poor-tithe and charity 
and loan(s) and the priesthood gifts and the Levitical tithe and the 
repetition with regard to the benevolence to (be shown to) the 
Levites and the strangers and the providing of the Hebrew slave 
(with gifts at his release) and the release of the soil and the release 
of money (on the Sabbatical year) and the law of the Jubilee, all 
that and the like is a discipline toward this noble trait and toward 
the trait of mercy in addition to its being a discipline for abstinence 
according to what we have said before. And the Law has described 
him in whose soul is the trait of miserliness with the epithet of 
unbelief. He said (namely): “Certain base fellows are gone out, 
&c.” 131 and He said: “ Beware that there be not a base thought in 
thy heart, saying, &c.” 132 And thou must regard the records of 
the noble ancestor 


127 II] Kings 4, 13. 128 Sifre on Deuteronomy 6, 7. 

129 Sifre on Deuteronomy 4, 5. Cf. also Nedarim 37a. Bekhoroth 29a. 
130 Sifra on Leviticus 19, 17. Cf. also ‘Arakhin 16b, Baba Mesia 314. 
131 Deuteronomy 13, 14. 132 Deuteronomy 15, 9. 
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our father Abraham who established (the custom of) generosity as P- 138 
is well-known even among the peoples of the world up to this our 
time. There is ascribed to him what is celebrated of hospitality. 
The transmitters (of tradition) said namely by the rule of notarikon 
in the interpretation of “And he planted a tamarisk” that he 
established eating, drinking and accompanying.123 They mean 
giving the guests to eat and to drink and accompanying them when 
they leave. And do not think that his generosity, peace be upon 
him, (consisted) merely in giving food to eat and hospitality. Nay 
that was the lowest degree of his generosity. But know that his 
generosity, peace be upon him, was (also exercised) with his know- 
ledge and his religion and his power and his wealth. As for his 
generosity with his knowledge (it consisted therein) that he, peace 
be upon him, taught and instructed men in proclaiming the unity 
of the name of the Lord, and the ways of the Lord. ‘hereto did 
the transmitters (of tradition), blessed be their memory, refer when 
they said: “Abraham was a scholar and a member of an 
academy,” 184 and they supported this tradition by a verse, as they 
used to say: “The verse is merely a support”; 185 and they said 
in support thereof: “For it is said: ‘And Abraham was 
zaken.’”” 136187 And the Torah alluded to that when it said: “ And 
the souls that they had gotten in Haran” 188 and Onkelos inter- 
preted that (to mean): “And the souls that they had made 
subservient to the Torah in Haran.” And that is (one) of the things 
to be understood from His declaration, exalted be He, regarding 
him: “For I have known him, to the end that he may command, 
&c.” 739 And as for his generosity with his religion (it consisted) 
in his making Him manifest and his making Him well-known and 
his calling upon Him. Wherever he halted he would build the 
altar and offer upon it an offering to the Lord and he would call 
publicly among the people upon the name of the Lord, the God 
of the world, that he might enlighten the men in that which to 
him was certain of the unity of Him, exalted be He, and His 
sovereignty. And the passages of the Bible thereon are explicit 
(and) numerous. And as for his generosity with his power the 
biblical passage thereon is “ And he led forth his trained men, born 
in his house, &c.” 149 And Lot followed him therein as 


183 Midrash Agadah ed. Buber on Genesis 21, 23. See the notes on the passage. 
134 Yoma 28b. 

185 Cf. Bacher, Die exeg. Term. d. jiid. Traditionsliteratur II p. 13. 

138 which may be translated “elder” or “ old.” 137 Genesis 24, 1. 

138 Genesis 12, §. 139 Genesis 18, 19. 140 Genesis 14, 14. 
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is clear from his pleading for his guests in that vision and his giving 
even his daughters in exchange for their protection, and this was 
an extreme and making the utmost efforts in generosity and 
magnanimity, the way of which he had learnt from Abraham whom 
he followed. And as for his generosity with his wealth (it is seen) 
in his saying to the angels in his revelation: “Let now be fetched 
a little, &c.” 141 “And I will fetch a loaf of bread, and stay ye 
your heart; after that ye shall pass on.” 142, And his justifying that 
(invitation) by his saying: “forasmuch as you have passed by your 
servant,” 143 shows that such was his custom with everyone who 
passed by him. And it is clear from the story that he did not 
content himself with merely bringing a loaf of bread but he selected 
for the making of the bread the best qualitiy of fine flour “fine 
meal,” 144 and he increased its measure to three seahs although the 
guests in the vision were only three persons. And he brought, in 
addition to the bread of which he had spoken, “curd and milk and 
the calf which he had dressed.” 145 And with regard to that the 
sages, blessed be their memory, said: “ Righteous (men) say little 
and do much.” 146 And he added, peace be upon him, to generosity 
perfect politeness. “And he stood by them under the tree, and 
they did eat.” 147 And Lot followed his way therein also for when 
he saw the two angels in his vision he hastened to offer (them) 
hospitality. “And Lot saw, and rose up to meet them, &c.,” 148 
“ And he said: ‘ Behold now, my lords, turn aside, I pray you, into 
your servant’s house, and stay overnight, &c.’” 149 And he made 
the utmost efforts in pressing (his) hospitality. ‘And he urged 
them greatly; and they turned in unto him.”15° And he was 
lavish. “And he made them a feast, and did bake unleavened 
cakes, and they did eat.” 151 And this act in that vision informs 
(us) that such was his custom when he was awake to offer hospitality 
to the passersby. And (a mark) of the astonishing generosity of 
our father Abraham, which points to the extreme generosity of 
his nature in addition to the 


141 Genesis 18, 4. 142 Genesis 18, §. 143 ibid. 

144 Genesis 18, 6. 145 Genesis 18, 8. 

146 Baba Mesia’ 87a. Tanchuma ad loc. 147 Genesis 18, 8. 
148 Genesis 19, I. 149 Genesis 19, 2. 


150 Genesis 19, 3. 151 ibid. 
27 
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indication there is therein of his contentedness and his belief and p. 6a 
his faith in Him, exalted be He, and his contempt for the riches 
of this world, is his diligence in acquiring great wealth and his 
stripping himself thereof. “And Abram said to the king of Sodom: 
‘I have lifted up my hand to the Lord, God most high, maker of 
heaven and earth, that I will not take a thread nor a shoe-latchet 
nor aught that is thine, lest thou shouldest say: I have made Abram 
rich’ 152. So know that and imitate it and do likewise in whatever 
thou canst. And know that in this noble (and) elevated trait, the 
trait of generosity and liberality, there is an indication of (firm) 
belief and trust (in God) and of rejoicing but little in the riches of 
this world and of confidence in the resultant from knowledge and 
religious belief; for generosity with wealth and the like points to 
faith in Him, exalted be He, that He will replace that wealth, 
and to rejoicing (but) little in this world and its passing riches, and 
to the soul’s turning towards what is lasting, not clinging to what 
is passing; and miserliness therewith points to the opposite thereof. 
And generosity with (one’s) power points to the soundness of one’s 
belief in Him, exalted be He, that He will guard that power and 
that He will not diminish it nor crush in him the help through it 
unto him who has need of it and benefits from it, and niggardliness 
therewith points to the opposite thereof. And generosity with 
knowledge points to confidence in the resultant from knowledge and 
that it will not be diminished through teaching but be increased as 
they have said: “Much wisdom have I learnt from my colleagues, 
more than from my teachers, and from my pupils more than from 
all of them.” 153 And it points to (how) little hurt (can come) to 
the knowledge. And sound excellent knowledge (is such that) he 
who is in possession thereof is impelled to teach it. Said the wise 
(Solomon): “ Wisdom crieth aloud in the street, she uttereth her 
voice in the broad places; she calleth at the head of the noisy 
streets, at the entrances of the gates, 


152 Genesis 14, 22. 23. 
183 Ta’anith 7a. Makkoth toa. 
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in the city, she uttereth her words: ‘How long, ye thoughtless, will p. 6b 
ye love thoughtlessness? &c.’” 154 And he said: “‘ Doth not wisdom 
call, and understanding put forth her voice? In the top of the 
high places, &c.” 255 “Unto you, Oh men, I call, and my voice 
is to the sons of men. Oh ye thoughtless, understand prudence, 
and, ye fools, be ye of an understanding heart.” 155 And niggard- 
liness with (one’s) knowledge points to the opposite of that. And 
generosity with (one’s) religious conviction, (consisting) in attracting 
the men to it and guiding them thereto and teaching it to them, 
points to the firmness of (his) religious conviction and its strength 
and to (his) desire therefor. Said David: “Come, ye children, 
hearken to me; I will teach you the fear of the Lord.” 157 And 
niggardliness with (one’s) religious conviction points to the opposite 
of that. So set thy zeal on the pursuit of this elevated path for it 
is not an easy path. “He loveth righteousness and justice; the 
earth is full of the loving kindness of the Lord.” 158 


A chapter on gentleness XVI 


Gentleness is an expression for the littleness of wrath and anger 
which is close to their being absent; and it is (one) of the elevated 
prophetic paths and (one) of the attributes ascribed to Him, exalted 
be He, (namely that He is) “long-suffering.” 1° And (with respect 
to) this elevated path there either is in the constitution of the 
person and his nature a disposition for it by (virtue of) the 
equilibration of the mixture 16° of the heart and the tranquility 
of the impulsive faculty and the abundance of the reasoning faculty, 
so that the training for it is easy; or there is in the (person’s) 
character a difficulty against being disposed for it owing to the 
person’s being of a hot temperament and the impulsive faculty 
therein being disposed to anger, so that only strenuous cultural 1* 
and legal training 262 can resist that disposition. And that 1s it 
whereof Solomon says: “He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 
city.”163 (That) means he who has (the) power to control his 
wrath and to resist it. And thou must know that the (kind of) 
gentleness that is lauded is the one that is due to the authority of the 


154 Proverbs 1, 20. 155 Proverbs 8, I. 2. 
156 Proverbs 8, 4. 5. 157 Psalms 34, 12. 188 Psalms 33, 5. 
159 Exodus 34, 6. Numbers 14, 18 et al. 160 Viz. the introduction. 


161 j,e, a reform in one’s mode of living, or in one’s habits. 
162 je, the training afforded by carrying out the laws of the Torah. 
163 Proverbs 16, 32. 
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reasoning faculty over the impulsive faculty and its sovereignty p. 7a 
over it and its employing it according to the requirement of the 
direction of the intellect and the decree of the opinion of the Law, 
not that that be due merely to coldness of temperament and the 
fatigue of the impulsive faculty and feebleness. And after that 
know that anger is (the thing) that incites to vengeance in (the case 
of) most men and leaves!®4 rancor behind in the soul. Now, if 
the anger be evident and strong and there be coupled with it (the) 
power to take revenge, then revenge takes place, just as kings and 
their ilk take revenge immediately in the moment of their wrath. 
But, if the anger be weak and hidden and there be coupled with 
it powerlessness to take speedy revenge, it leaves rancor behind in 
the soul. And therefore did the Bible couple the prohibition against 
the (nursing of) hatred with the prohibition against revenge-taking 
(saying:) “ Thou shalt not take vengeance nor bear any grudge.” 1% 
He, however, who punishes according to (his) obligation not out 
of anger or because of being overcome (by emotion), that man is 
in a high stage of holiness that is close to prophecy, and that (act 
of his) is called revenge-taking only metaphorically and by simile, 
just as was said with regard to His punishment, exalted be He: 
“And I will avenge Me of Mine enemies”; 16* but that is called 
punishment and retribution. And anger brings about serious vices 
and great legal 1®7 sins because like drunkenness it causes the intellect 
to disappear which (alone) prevents license. And therefore did the 
transmitters (of tradition) combine the two of them in the pro- 
hibition thereof (saying:) “Be not excited so that thou sinnest not; 
do not intoxicate thyself that thou sinnest not.” 16° Now we have 
already told thee a great deal in the preceding parts (of the book) 
about the censure of anger and of the vices and sins that it brings 
about, and here we shall repeat some of (the things) that we have 
said before for the sake of the continuity and the good ordering 
of the thesis. And after these preliminary remarks we say that 
the (kind of) anger that is censured (does) not (consist) in 


164 i.e. leaves as a trace. 

165 Teviticus 19, 18. 

166 Isaiah 1, 24. 

167 i.e. transgressions of the Law. 
168 Berakhoth 29b. 
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a man’s becoming angry without any anger-provoking cause (from p. 7b 
which it would follow) that gentleness (denotes) a man’s becoming 
angry only because of an anger-provoking cause, for only those 
whose minds are deranged become angry for no anger-provoking 
cause; but the (kind of) anger that is censured (consists) in a man’s 
becoming angry over what naturally would provoke anger, and 
the (kind of) gentleness that is lauded (and) exhorted to (consists) 
in a man’s not becoming angry even over anger-provoking causes, 
like the case of Hillel the Elder in the story which we cited for 
thee in the first part (of the book) about whom it was said: “It 
once happened that two men entered into a wager against one 
another, &c.” 19 And this matter has a very great range and con- 
siderable difference (of gradation) according to the variety of anger- 
provoking things and a man’s (disposition for) becoming angry 
over them, for there is some anger provoking cause toward which 
only the gentlest of men can maintain constancy because of the 
keenness of its wounding, and there is some anger-provoking cause 
over which only the most strongly disposed of men toward anger 
will become angry because of the slightness of that cause and the 
littleness of its wounding; and when a man is of medium character 
in that (matter) not becoming angry over slight causes nor remaining 
constant in the case of serious causes, that person of medium 
character is not to be described as (possessing the trait of) anger and 
be reprimanded on account of it, nor is he to be described as 
(possessing the trait of) gentleness for following its road and training 
himself therein; and he who is near to the side of anger over slight 
causes is near to censure, and he who is near to the side of constancy 
in the case of serious matters is near to being described as pursuing 
this elevated path, and there is a (wide) range in that (whole matter) 
and there are (various) grades in it. And this path, I mean gentleness 
is (very) high and its attainment difficult and (great) zeal is 
required in the pursuit thereof and one must guard oneself against 
swerving from it by (taking up) cultural 


169 Shabbath 30b. 
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and legal discipline(s). As for the cultural (discipline) it (consists) p- 82 
in a man’s accustoming his soul to have patience with anger- 
provoking things, and when the impulsive faculty is aroused toward 
wrath it is held back by the reins of the intellect and does not hasten 
openly to show anger as Solomon recommended among his (rules 
of good) manners: “Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry.” *"° 
And it 171 becomes disciplined by the reflection and the consideration 
that anger causes the intellect to disappear, and when the intellect 
is absent man becomes like the lion and the tiger and their ilk of 
the beasts of prey. And anger is a consequence of ignorance and 
confirms it just as gentleness points to knowledge and the fixation 
of intellect. Said Solomon: “He that is slow to anger is of great 
understanding; but he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly.” *” 
And he said: “It is the discretion of a man to be slow to anger, 
and it is his glory to pass over a transgression.” 17% 

And (the person) who (thus) disciplines himself recalls the 
previous outbreaks of his anger in the preceding part of his life 
and the sin which (now) he regrets and the escaped (utterance) 
which he cannot (now) retract that occurred to him or another 
than he in the state of anger; and (he recalls) that anger brings 
about the arising of evils and the acquisition of enmities, and that 
(the advantage gained in) permitting the soul to reach its desires by 
giving the impulsive faculty power through that which stimulates 
its agitation 174 does not compensate for the future adversities and 
pains into which the man falls which there is no means of warding 
off. Said Solomon: “A wrathful man stirreth up discord; but he 
that is slow to anger appeaseth strife.” 17° And thou must know 
that the two paths of gentleness and humility are associated just 
as their two opposites which are anger and pride are associated, 
for what mostly arouses the impulsive faculty to anger is inner 
pride and what mostly brings about gentleness is inner humility, 
and therefore did they say: “A person should always be humble 


170 Ecclesiastes 7, 9. 171 j,e, the soul. 

172 Proverbs 14, 29. 173 Proverbs 19, 11. 

174 i.e. by giving it free rein, allowing it to break forth and become strong. 
175 Proverbs 15, 18. 
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like Hillel and he should not be irritable like Shammai” 176— p. 8b 
and “humble” is not the opposite of “irritable” except in (the 
way in) which we have explained it—and when they commented 
on Hillel’s humility they commented (also) on the absence of his 
anger. And according to that the cultural and legal discipline(s) 
for these two paths are associated, and there is no alternative (for 
us) but that we speak of the legal discipline for this path according 
to its need even though part of this discipline be also a discipline 
for humility. So (then) we say that the legal discipline for gentleness 
(consists of) two (kinds of) disciplines: one of them (consists in 
regarding) the records of the reprimanded (kind of) anger and the 
records of the lauded (kind of) gentleness that appear in the 
Pentateuch and the books of the prophets, and also (in) the careful 
consideration of the utterances of the sages, blessed be their memory, 
and what is recorded about them in this matter; and the second of 
them (consists in) the careful consideration of the commandments 
the aim of which is to train (man) to be gentle and to restrain the 
quality of anger from the soul and to efface its traces and its causes. 
As for the first discipline, the first thing that is to be considered 
in it is that of the sin committed by Kain in killing Abel, whereof 
he said: “My iniquity is greater than I can bear” ?!77 and on 
account of which he and his offspring were punished, the cause was 
anger, for the slayer and every avenger is really moved to vengeance 
by anger in the way we have told you. And also of Esau’s enmity 
for Jacob and of the impulse of his soul to spill blood like that 
of Jacob, as the Bible relates his innermost thought: “Let the days 
of mourning for my father be at hand; then I will slay my brother 
Jacob,” 178 the cause was wrath and anger. Rebecca said (namely) 
to Jacob: “ Until thy brother’s fury turn away, until thy brother’s 
anger turn away from thee, &c.”179 And Onkelos said in his 
interpretation of “for he said: ‘I will appease him with the 
present’ ”: 18° “For he said: ‘I will appease his anger.’” And also 
of the enmity of 


176 Shabbath 30b. 
117 Genesis 4, 13. 
178 Genesis 27, 41. 
119 Genesis 27, 44. 45. 
180 Genesis 32, 21. 
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the tribes, the brothers of Joseph, peace be upon all of them, for p. 9a 
him and of the impulse to kill the cause was nothing but anger 
with him and wrath over him. Onkelos said (namely) in the 
interpretation of “they have dealt bitterly with him and shot ”: 1°? 
“And they were embittered against him and took revenge on him,” 
and there is no doubt about their regret when they saw how 
intensely Jacob was overcome by his loss, where (however) regret 
was of no avail to them because there had already passed beyond 
(them) that which they could no (longer) retrieve, and that ended 
with the trial (they underwent) of which they said: “ Therefore, 
also, behold, his blood is required ”;18* and the matter finally led to 
the servitude of (Israel) in Egypt. And thou knowest Jacob’s 
declaration about the oldest of them, “Cursed be their anger, for 
it was fierce, and their wrath, for it was cruel.” 182 And it suffices 
for thee that that fault for which Moses was punished was nothing 
but wrath as a result of which he said, peace be upon him: “ Hear 
now, ye rebels, &c.” 183 And my father (and) teacher, the memory 
of the righteous be blessed, says that the punishment in that (matter) 
was chiefly for the anger, as it is written by him in the commentary 
on the tractate of Aboth,1®4 and we abbreviate (our) discussion 
of that (subject). And Saul the chosen one of the Lord was led 
into the killing of the priests of the Lord and the devastation of 
Nob the city of the priests only by his wrath and his anger. And 
David the annointed of the Lord was moved to seek to kill Nabal 
only by his anger over him, and thou knowest already his confession 
to Abigail, when she prevented him from that sin by her saying 
to him: “That this shall be no stumbling block unto thee nor an 
offence,” 185 (his confession) in which he said to her: “ And blessed 
be thy discretion, and blessed beest thou, that hast kept me this 
day from blood guiltiness.”18¢ And nothing led him to accept 
the calumny which Ziba made against Mephibosheth but his anger 
over him, and that conduced to his falling into (a kind of conduct) 
that did not befit his firm religiosity and his abundant magnanimity, 
(namely) into not accepting from him his excuse and (into) saying 
to him: “ Why speakest thou any more 


181 Genesis 49, 23. 181a ibid. 42, 22. "182 Genesis 49, 7. 
183 Numbers 20, 10. 184 end of chapter IV. 
185 T Samuel 25, 31. 186 T Samuel 25, 33. 
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of thy matters? I say: Thou and Ziba divide the land.” *®7 And p. 9b 
the sages, their memory be blessed, said: “At the moment when 
David said to Mephibosheth: ‘Thou and Ziba divide the land,’ 
a divine voice came forth and said: ‘Rehoboam and Jeroboam 
will divide the kingdom.’” 188 And Asa, the king of Judah, despite 
his great virtuousness and His solicitude, exalted be He, for him 
was thrown by anger into being bold against His prophet, exalted 
be He, and (into) falling into bloodshed. ‘Then Asa was wroth 
with the seer, and put him in the prison-house; for he was in a rage 
with him because of this thing. And Asa oppressed some of the 
people at that time.” 18° And Joash the king of Judah was brought 
out by his anger from his religiosity and his magnanimity until 
he killed Zechariah, son of Jehoyada the priest. “ And they stoned 
him with stones at the command of the king in the court of the 
house of the Lord. Thus Joash the king remembered not the 
kindness which Jehoyada his father had done to him, but slew his 
son. And when he died, he said: ‘The Lord look upon it and 
require it.” 19° And there is much (in the Bible corroborating 
these views) besides what we have noted; if it be traced, it 
will appear. And we have already explained to thee in one 
of the chapters of the first part of this book that the cause of the 
sin of the curser1®1 is anger. And Solomon has already dilated 
much on the censure of anger and the praise of gentleness in a 
number of (scriptural) passages of which we have noted some to 
thee, and thou must recall the rest of them. And the sages, too, 
blessed be their memory, censured anger greatly, so much so that 
they said: ‘““He who rends his garments in his anger and scatters 
his money in his anger, let him be in thy eyes like one who worships 
idols. Such is the device of the evil inclination. Today it says 
to him: ‘Do thus,’ and he does (it); the next day it says to him: 
‘Go and serve idols,’ and he serves.” 19? And they said: “(Speaking 
of) that which is written (namely): ‘There shall not be in thee a 
strange god,’1°° who is the strange god that dwells in man’s body? 
Say this is the evil inclination.”194 And the evil inclination is 
(to be understood in a) general and (a) particular (sense). And its 
particular (application) 


187 IT Samuel 19, 30. 188 Shabbath 56b. Yoma 22b. 
189 JI Chronicles 16, 10. 190 TT Chronicles 24, 21. 22. 
191 Viz. Exodus 22, 27. 192 Shabbath 105b. 

193 Psalms 81, 10. 194 Shabbath 105b. 
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is the agitation of the impulsive faculty without the determination p- toa 
of the mind. And regard the records of gentleness that appear in 
the Pentateuch and the book of the prophets. When Reuben calmed 
the (fierce) wrath of the tribes, so that they did not kill Joseph, 
by his saying: “Cast him into this pit, &c.,”1% they were trans- 
ferred, as their anger and their (fierce) wrath subsided, from killing 
to selling, as it is written. And as for the records of the gentleness 
Joseph (displayed) in pardoning his brothers and pitying them and 
treating them kindly, they are apparent, and there has already been 
said about that previously what has been said. And the gentleness 
of Saul the chosen one of the Lord in pardoning him who insulted 
him, despite Israel’s impulse to kill the one referred to, is (clearly) 
written (of in the Bible): “And the people said unto Samuel: ‘ Who 
is he that said: Shall Saul reign over us? bring the men that we 
may put them to death.” And Saul said: ‘There shall not a man 
be put to death this day; for today the Lord hath wrought 
deliverance in Israel.” 19° And the gentleness of David in his 
pardoning and refraining from (killing) Saul, although he was 
clearly seeking his life, is also written of. And Saul’s answer to 
him and his confession (was): ‘Thou art more righteous than I; 
for thou hast rendered unto me good, &c.,” 197 “For if a man find 
his enemy, will he let him go well away? wherefore the Lord 
reward thee good for that which thou hast done unto me this 
day.” 198 And likewise was his gentleness (displayed) in his 
refraining from (killing) Shim’i ben Gera and his saying: “‘ Let him 
alone and let him curse,” 19° and (in) his pardoning him also when 
he “came down to meet” him “at the Jordan” and (in) his oath 
to him: “I will not put thee to death with the sword.” 2°° Now 
as for his will to Solomon that he kill him, there must be explained 
about it that it2°! was legally required by the demands of duty, 
inasmuch as his slight to him was public, as the transmitters (of 
tradition) have explained that a scholar, if he has been publicly 
slighted, is not permitted to forgive, 


195 Genesis 37, 22. 196 | Samuel 11, 12. 13. 197 [ Samuel 24, 18. 

198 | Samuel 24, 20. 199 T] Samuel 16, 11. 200 I Kings 2, 8. 

201 i.e. the killing. 

202 This is based on the statement of Moses Maimonides in his Yad Hachazakah, 
Sefer Madda’, end of Hilkhoth Talmud Torah (which is based on statements in Yoma 
22b, 23a and Kiddushin 32b). See the commentators there. According to them 
this law is not directly stated in the Talmud. 2 
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all the more so a king, annointed (and) prophet. And that is proven p- 1ob 
by his saying (to Solomon): “Now therefore hold him not 
guiltless.” 2°? And this is the best explanation thereof according to 
our understanding, since he describes himself saying: “If I have 
requited him that did evil unto me,” 2°4 and so forth. And gentleness 
belongs to the character of prophecy, except in cases (where) His 
(cause), exalted be He, (is concerned,) as we shall explain. And 
therefore did the sages, blessed be their memory, exhort strongly 
to this noble trait, and they commanded (men) to keep as far 
away from anger as possible, and they said expressly: “A person 
should always be humble like Hillel and he should not be 
irritable like Shammai,”2°® and we have already explained that 
in the first part (of the book) among the qualities of the master 
from whose mouth words of Torah are quoted. And _ they 
in the description of those who sanctify the name (of God) “(that 
they are people) who are insulted but do not insult, who hear 
themselves reviled but do not answer.”2°6 And ‘they said: 
“A person should always be yielding like a reed and not 
unbending like a cedar. Therefore was the reed privileged to 
supply the pen with which to write the Torah.” 2°" And they said: 
“Whoever forbears from retaliating has all his transgressions passed 
over, for it has been said: ‘That pardoneth iniquity and passeth 
by transgression.’ 2°® Whose iniquity does He pardon? His who 
passes by (another’s) transgression.” 2°? And their utterances on 
the censure of anger and the praise of gentleness are very numerous. 
Now as for the second (kind of) discipline, which (consists in) the 
careful consideration of the commandments the aim of which is to 
prevent anger and to efface its trace, there belongs to that His 
legislation, exalted be He, concerning the cities of refuge (that were 
to be set aside), and the great attention paid to this matter, and the 
reaffirmation and repetition thereof. The Pentateuch says expressly, 
in giving the reason therefor, that it is to becalm the fit of anger: 
“Test the avenger of blood pursue the manslayer, while his heart is 
hot, &c.21° And in the commandment of reproving it is said: 
“Thou shall surely rebuke thy neighbor, and not bear sin because 
of him” 211—it means: “ Thou shalt dispel 


203 I Kings 2, 9. 204 Psalms 7, 5. 205 Shabbath 30b. 
206 Shabbath 88b. Yoma 23a. Gittin 36b. 207 Ta anith 20a, 20b. 
208 Micah 7, 18. 209 Rosh Hashanah 17a. Megillah 28a. 


210 Deuteronomy 19, 6. all Leviticus 19, 17. 
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that which is in thy soul of it by means of the rebuke, as we have p. 11a 
explained it in the third part of this book in (our discussion of) 
the etiquette of friendship that that is the literal meaning of the 
verse, although there is within the object of the text also what 
tradition includes. And His prohibition, exalted be He, of taking 
vengeance and keeping a grudge (has as its purpose) the effacing 
of the trace of the displeasure and the erasing of the trace of anger 
from the impulsive faculty. And the prohibition against cursing 
a judge and a prince and a deaf (person), all that (is instituted) 
in order to prevent the trait of anger, in addition to the wrong and 
the injustice against the insulted that is contained in it. And my 
father and teacher, the memory of the righteous be blessed, has in 
his Sefer Miswoth 212 already given a reason for His declaration, 
exalted be He: “Thou shalt not curse the deaf,” 212 from which 
can be understood what we have noted. And likewise the prohibition 
against cursing father and mother and (against) striking them and 
against striking any man of Israel (which latter prohibition 1s 
contained) in His declaration, exalted be He, “ He shall not exceed” 
the limit of stripes,2!4 all that (has as a purpose) to efface the trace 
of anger which causes one to fall into this great injustice and severe 
impudence. And (yet) other commandments have (some) pertinence 
to anger either by virtue of the fact that it—I mean anger—leads 
one to transgress over them or by virtue of the fact that they— 
I mean the commandments—are a protection against the attainment 
of the effect of anger; and it suffices that the cause of the sin of 
him who blasphemes the name (of God) is anger, and we have 
already explained thereof what we have explained in the preceding 
parts of the book; and thou knowest to what extent the Law 
emphasized gentleness and forgiveness in His declaration, exalted 
be He: “If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee lying under its 
burden, thou shalt forbear to pass him by; thou shalt surely release 
it with him,” 245 and the translator 21° made clear the explanation 
thereof (saying it means:) “Thou shalt surely leave go what is in 
thy heart against him and thou shalt unburden with him.” And 
now that we have explained with regard to gentleness that it is 
(one) of the elevated paths to which the Law exhorts, it is (to be 
noted) that 


212 Division of Negative Commandments, Commandment 317. 
213 Teviticus 19, 14. 

214 Deuteronomy 25, 3. 

215 Exodus 23, §. 

216 Onkelos. 
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despite the fact that gentleness is required in matters pertaining to p. 11b 
our (own) personal wishes and our secular aspirations, it is not 
required in matters of religion, and therefore did they, their 
memory be blessed, say: “Any scholar who is not revengeful and 
erudge-bearing like the serpent is no scholar”;?17 and when 
objection was raised against that from the statement of the Penta- 
teuch: “Thou shalt not take vengeance nor bear any grudge,” ?"* 
the answer (given) was: “ There is no difficulty. The latter applies 
to matters of the world, the former to matters of heaven,” ?® 
and we have already mentioned that in the third part (of the book). 
And every holy man or prophet of Israel is verily a follower of 
Moses, peace be upon him, (in this matter). And when we carefully 
consider what the Pentateuch has related of his gentleness, we find 
it (to be exercised) in cases pertaining to himself. (Thus) the officers 
of Israel say to him: “The Lord look upon you and judge,” ??° 
and he excuses them and is seized with pity over their state and 
intercedes on their behalf and for all Israel saying: “ Wherefore 
hast Thou dealt ill with this people, &c.” 2?! And with regard to 
him whose punishment Joshua regarded as necessary because of 
what belongs to good etiquette in the case of the messenger (of God), 
peace be upon him—which is a matter which does not lie within 
our present scope to explain—he says, peace be upon him, clearly 
showing his gentleness and the nobility of his character in the 
incident: “Art thou jealous for my sake? &c.”??2_ And (as for) 
Miriam, peace be upon her, His punishment, exalted be He, of her 
and His causing to come upon her what came upon her was due to 
her speaking (ill) about him, and (yet) he interceded for her 
(praying): “Heal her now, Oh God, I beseech Thee.” ??* And 
despite that (we find) him taking offence in cases concerning Him, 
exalted be He: in the case of the making of the (golden) calf as it 
is written: “ And it came to pass, as soon as he came nigh unto the 
camp, that he saw the calf and the dancing; and Moses’ anger 
waxed hot, and he cast, &c.”;?24 and in the case where the sin- 
offering that should have been eaten was burnt up “[And] he was 
angry with Eleazar and Ithamar, &c.” “ Wherefore have ye not 
eaten the sin-offering, &c.”;225 and in the war against Midyan 
“1 And] Moses was angry with the officers of the host, &c.” ??° And 
thus we see Phineas zealous for religion and indignant for its sake, 


217 Yoma 234. 218 Teviticus 19, 18. 
219 Yoma 23a and cf. Berakhoth 7b. 220 Exodus 5, 21. 

221 Exodus 5, 22. 222 Numbers 11, 29. 
223 Numbers 12, 13. 224 Exodus 32, 19. 


225 Teviticus 11, 16. 17. 226 Numbers 31, 14. 
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as 1t 1s written: “And when Phineas ... saw it, he rose up from p. 124 


the midst of the congregation, and took a spear in his hand. And 
he went in, &c.”?27 And thou knowest already what fruits that 
bore for him and for Israel. (We read namely:) “Phineas, the 
son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, hath turned my wrath 
away, &c.” 228 And Samuel, peace be upon him, in the case of 
Amalek [“ And Samuel] said: ‘As thy sword hath made women 
childless, &c.’ ... And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord 
in Gilgal.” 229 And Saul says: “ And know and see wherein this sin 
hath been this day. For, as the Lord liveth, who saveth Israel, tho 
it be in Jonathan my son, he shall surely die.” 23° And when the 
matter was ascertained as (having come) from Jonathan, he said: 
“God do so and more also; thou shalt surely die, Jonathan.” 22! 
And (as for) David, peace be upon him, despite his great 
gentleness in cases affecting his person, of which (gentleness) we 
have mentioned to thee whatever we have mentioned in this 
chapter, his enforcing of His rights, exalted be He, was as has been 
written about it. He (namely) killed by the law (of God) him 
who informed him of the death of Saul (saying): “Thy blood 
be upon thy head; for thy mouth hath testified against thee, saying: 
I have slain the Lord’s annointed.” 222. And in his revenge from 
Rechab and Baanah the slayers of Ishbosheth “‘ [And] David com- 
manded his young men, and they slew them, and cut off their 
hands and their feet.” 283 And his revenge from the nations of the 
world is written of (and widely) dilated upon. And Solomon 
killed his brother Adonijah the son of Haggith because he was a 
rebel against the government. And Elijah slaughtered four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Ba’al in one hour; and his zeal for His sake, 
exalted be He, was (such) as he said: “I have been very jealous 
for the Lord, God of hosts.” 224 And do not contradict me when 
I mention Elijah after Phineas by the exegetical remarks in which 
it is said that Elijah is Phineas,?*> for if he be the same, as that 
has already been said, then that would be a repetition 


227 Numbers 25, 7. 8. 228 Numbers 25, 11. 

229 1 Samuel 15, 33. 230 T Samuel 14, 38. 39. 
231 | Samuel 14, 44. 232 TT Samuel 1, 16. 

233 TT Samuel 4, 12. 234 | Kings 19, 10. 


235 Chapters of R. Eliezer chap. 29 and Yalkut Shimon beginning of Parshath Pinchas 
in the name of an unknown Midrash. 
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of his zeal for the Law, and if he be another than be, then each p- 12b 
of the two was zealous for the Lord. And Elisha was angry at 
the sight of Jehoram and he said to him: “What have I to do 
with thee? Get thee to the prophets of thy father ... and thy 
mother, &c.” ‘As the Lord of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, 
surely, were it not that I regard the presence of Jehoshaphat the 
king of Judah, I would not look toward thee nor see thee.” 2° 
And in the records of the sages, blessed be their memory, there 
is frequent (mention) of religious anger. Shammai, peace be 
upon him, (for example) went so far (in) his anger in religious 
matters that he departed from gentleness and it was forbidden 
to resemble him.237 And Rabbi Kahana, when he forbade an 
informer to inform and he did not abstain, took a sword and 
smote him that he died, so that Rab said to him, since he 
was afraid for him of the laws of the gentiles: “Go. In Babylonia 
they are severe on bloodshed.” 288 And they have already said: 
“Tf a student is hot (of temper) it is the learning that heats him, 
for 72? it 16 said: ; Is notemy word like:as fixer saith the Lord. 7 2*° 
And the Mishnah has said expressly: “ Be strong as a leopard, light 
as an eagle, fleet as a hart, and mighty as a lion, to do the will of 
thy father that is in heaven.” 241 And so he who is far from 
enforcing the things of the Law because they are not within his 
reach, nor specified for him because they are being regulated by 
another than he and he is busy (only) with himself, (such a person) 
must not depart from gentleness in (any) respect or under (any) 
condition. And he for whom is specified the enforcement of the 
legal punishments and the regulation of the affairs of religion and 
the bringing back of the rebellions to (their) duty, as (is the case 
of) the prophets of Israel and their kings and their princes and 
their judges and their officers, (that person) must be gentle in 
worldly matters, (and) zealous and chastising in matters of the 
Law, directing his gentleness and his wrath in accordance with the 
will of Him who sees his exterior and the interior of his heart, 
“ for 


236 I] Kings 3, 13. 14. 237 Cf. Shabbath 30b. 
238 Cf, Baba Kama 11784. 239 Ta’anith 4a. 
240 Jeremiah 23, 29. 241 Aboth V, 20. 
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man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on p. 134 
the heart,” 242 and he (must) be guided by His declaration, exalted 
be He: “And thou shalt walk in His ways”; 24% and some of His 
ways are (that He is) “long-suffering,” “forgiving iniquity” and 
“passing by transgression,” wherefore he should be gentle; and 
some of His ways are (that He is) “ jealous” and “ visiteth iniquity,” 
wherefore he should demand His legal rights, exalted be He, (and) 
not be indulgent with respect to them; and despite that he (should) 
be guided by (the fact) that most of His qualities, exalted be He, 
are (qualities of) mercy and that (only) some of them are (strict) 
justice, wherefore he should not hasten, even in religious matters, 
to avenge and make reprisals except after confirmation and patience 
and inquiry (into the matter) and ascertaining the necessity of the 
punishment, as God, exalted be, said with respect to the greatest 
and severest of sins and that is the sin of idolatry: “ And it be told 
thee, and thou hear it, then shalt thou inquire diligently and, 
behold, if it be true, and the thing certain, that such abomination 
is wrought in Israel,” 244 then, after that, “Then thou shalt bring 
forth that man or that woman, &c.”;245 and He said concerning 
the condemned city: “If thou shalt hear, &c.,”24* “then thou 
shalt inquire and make search, and ask diligently; and, behold, if 
it be true, and the thing is certain that such abomination is 
wrought in the midst of thee,” then, after that, “thou shalt surely 
smite, &c.”247 And he whose intellect is abundant and whose 
religiosity is great and whose training in the ways of the Lord is 
strenuous, so that anger is removed from his interior and despite 
that he does not neglect His rights, exalted be He, nor act 
indulgently with respect to them, and when he enforces them, it 
is on account of the demand of justice and the advantage to the 
Law not because of (some) fit of anger, as my father (and) teacher, 
the memory of the righteous be blessed, explained in his Guide,?*® 
then that is a very high degree and a correct way (of journeying) 
in the ways of the Lord, for He, exalted be He, is above wrath and 
all affection, and He only indicates to us that He becomes wrathful 
as a figurative term for His punishing (used) to (suit) the power 
of our comprehension, 


242 T Samuel 16, 7. 243 Deuteronomy 28, 9. 
244 Deuteronomy 17, 4. 245 Deuteronomy 17, 5. 
246 Deuteronomy 13, 13—I5. 247 Deuteronomy 13, 16. 


248 T chap. 54. 
Rosenblatt. 14 
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as the sages, blessed be their memory, have explained to us by their p- 13b 
statement: “ The Torah spoke (in a style) resembling the language 
of men.”249 And if (thou dost) not (admit this), then thou 
knowest (that) although the Pentateuch says: “They have roused 
Me to jealousy with a no-god; they have provoked Me with their 
vanities,” 25° He, exalted be He, said explicitly in the language of 
His prophet: “Do they provoke Me? saith the Lord; do they not 
provoke themselves, to the confusion of their own faces?” ?°? 
Hence His statement: “They have roused Me to jealousy, they 
have provoked Me,” (has been put in that form) only in order to 
correspond to (its) opposite “I will rouse them to jealousy with 
a no-people; I will provoke them with a vile nation.” 75? And 
likewise the meaning of His declaration: “‘ And My anger shall be 
kindled against them that day” 25? is (to be understood by) what 
comes after it (namely:) “and many evils and troubles shall come 
upon them.” 254 And according to that the meaning of every 
expression of the enkindling of (God’s) anger and (the) provocation 
(of God) is His punishing. And my father and teacher, the memory 
of the righteous be blessed, has already fully explained that in the 
Guide.255 And therefore were the sages, blessed be their memory, 
forced to explain (anent) the statement of the Pentateuch: “ And the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Moses, and He said: Is 
there not Aaron, thy brother, &c.’ 256 that the meaning of that is 
the duration of the slowness of his speech and tongue, peace be 
upon him, after that conversation,257 and the proof of it is his 
saying, peace be upon him, in the land of Egypt in His presence, 
exalted be He; “How then shall Pharao hear me who am of 
uncircumcised lips?” 258 and they said that that (defect) was 
removed from him, peace be upon him, from the time of the 


249 Bacher, Die exeg. Term. d. jiid. Traditionslitteratur 1 p. 98. 


250 Deuteronomy 32, 21. 251 Jeremiah 7, 19. 
252 Deuteronomy 32, 21. 253 Deuteronomy 31, 17. 
254 ibid. 255 | chaps. 36 and 54. 


256 Exodus 4, 14. 
257 Debarim Rabbah, beginning. Yalkut Shim’oni ad loc. 
258 Exodus 6, 12. 
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stand before Mount Sinai.2°® And in the Torah there is a 
notice, nay an express indication, of this secret,?6° and that is His 
declaration, exalted be He, to the messenger 7! in the event of the 
(Golden) Calf: “Now therefore let Me alone, that My wrath may 
wax hot against them, and that I may consume them.” *° Now 
the meaning of that (can) only be: “I shall punish them,” solely, 
for one cannot say to the intercessor “ Let me be angry,” for anger 
is a state that comes upon the angry person at the moment when 
the anger-provoking thing presents itself to him, and once anger 
or (any) affection has come about—God 1s exalted above that— 
then it has 


come about whether intercession has been made that he do not 
carry out the anger or whether no intercession has been made. So 
there is no difference between His saying, exalted be He, “Let me 
alone that My wrath may wax hot against them and that I may 
consume them” and between His saying, had He said, “Let me 
alone that I may consume them”; and the clear proof of that is 
Moses’ interpretation, peace be upon him, of that very same 
statement in Deuteronomy (by the words): “Let me alone that 
I may destroy them,” 2%? and he did not mention in it the kindling 
of (God’s) anger at all but interpreted the kindling of (God’s) 
anger by its intended meaning. So understand that and persevere 
in it. And the chapter has already reached its end in accordance 
with its object. 


259 Debarim Rabbah, beginning. Yalkut Shim’oni on Exodus 4, 14. 
260 of the real meaning of God’s anger. 

261 i.e. Moses. 

262 Exodus 32, 10. 

263 Deuteronomy 9, 14. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 


Page 
6 after the first paragraph add: The hamza of verbs whose third 
radical is hamza takes * instead of s when it occurs at the end of 
the word.! 
6 after the second paragraph add: The ' of the masculine singular 
participle of tertiae 1 or °* verbs is never contracted.? 


37 after line 17 add: 4. the occurrence of the plural in place of the dual.3 
38 line 16 omit “ISA, &c. 
line 17 read “px and “EApx. 
39 line 3 read pxinby. 
line 7 read orSNeon. 
line 9 read paydxs. 
line 10 read S5A5N5. 
line 21 read xinds. 
127 line 5 after WERNER add: Béla Rapaport.4 
1 Cf. ms. 1275 p.7at1t. 
2 Cf. ibid. 3a 19, 3b 15. 


3 Cf. ibid. 6a 10. 
4 Abulmeni Maimuni Abraham, Elete és Miivei, Budapest 1896. 
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